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From the Quarterly Review. 


Une Visite au Roi Louis Philippe, pp. 32. Paris, 
1849. 


We have in our successive numbers traced so 
closely the political life of Louis Philippe, even 
from his earlier days to his recent exile, that our 
readers will, we think, expect us to follow him to 
the tomb with the interest and respect due to one 
of the most extraordinary men of modern times. 
A general reference to the articles containing suc- 
cessive portions of his history must dispense us 
from repeating on this occasion the various phases 
in which we have seen his character. There have 
been portions of his conduct, and of his policy, for 
which we have not concealed our regret, and even 
disapprobation ; but we have, on the other hand, 
had more frequently the satisfaction of doing ample 
justice to his many great qualities, his varied 
talents, his vast public services, and the unblem- 
ished virtues of his private life. Indeed, we can- 
not better remind our readers of our feelings 
towards him than by extracting the following pas- 
sige from the conclusion of an article on French 
literature, in our number for April, 1836 :— 


Our best, we had almost said our only, hope of 
France’s being saved from a catastrophe of which 
we see SO many various symptoms—light and grave 
—is, we confess, in the personal character of the 
king. We know not whether he was quite blame- 
less in all the circumstances which have led to the 
yresent alarming state of affairs; we incline to be- 
oa that he was; but we are satisfied that he is 
now desirous, and we trust that he may be able, to 
arrest the mischief. Ife is a man of talents, of 
courage, and of virtue; his whole life has been a 
series of trials, through which he has passed al- 
ways with respectability, generally with honor; 
he has been a good son, a good husband, a good 
father, a good prince—and, we trust we are justi- 
fied in adding, a good Christian ; he was so in his 
youth, and no man ever lived, we believe, whose 
experience was more calculated to strengthen reli- 
gious convictions. If we are not mistaken in his 
character, and if it shall please God to continue to 
preserve his life, and to fortify his heart, there is 
still hope for France and the European world.— 
Quart. Review, vol. lvi. p. 130. 


Our number of March last conducted Louis 
Philippe from the Tuileries to Claremont; we 
now propose to follow him into his retirement and 
to his grave. 

On their arrival in England the king and queen 
assumed the incognito of Count and Countess de 
Neuilly ; and though within their own circle all 
the respect and some, though very little, of the 
etiquette of royalty were maintained, the king fell 
easily, and indeed we may say naturally, into the 
character and manners of a private gentleman. 
The vicissitudes of his earlier days, and the very 
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circumstances under which he accepted the crown, 
had confirmed the innate simplicity of his personal 
tastes; and no man certainly that ever existed 
could have stepped from a throne into the medi- 
ocrity of private life with less sacrifice of his or- 
dinary habits than Louis Philippe. We must, 
however, add, that he (and indeed the whole 
royal family) was everywhere in England, and 
by all classes, treated with the most respectful 
sympathy. 

The course of his day was this. He was not 
an early riser—it being his habit to write and do 
a good deal of his business at night—and so to go 
to bed late. He breakfasted with his whole 
family about ten or eleven. He then read his 
letters or the newspapers till about one, when he 
received visitors, of whom, both French and Eng- 
lish, there was a pretty constant succession, and 
with whom he conversed upon all subjects with a 
fluency and propriety of diction and a copiousness 
of information, and, above all, with an unreserve 
and a frankness that surprised those who were not 
already intimate with him, and—when the subject 
happened to be peculiarly important or exciting— 
would occasionally astonish even those who were. 

Of one of these conversations we have a curious 
account in the little pamphlet which affords its 
title to this article, and from which we shal] make 
some extracts, because, being as we believe sub- 
stantially accurate, it gives not merely a lively 
idea of the king’s style of conversation, but is from 
his own mouth as it were a defence of some por- 
tions of his conduct which have been unfavorably 
criticized both in France and England. The 
pamphlet is anonymous, but it contains so many 
details as to the author’s visit that it was not dif 
ficult to find that he was a Monsieur Lemoine. 
He tells us himself that he had no previous ac- 
quaintance, nor, in fact, any business with the 
king; but that, having been commissioned by a 
friend in Paris to convey to the London post-office 
some letters for Louis Philippe and the princes, 
and hearing, on his arrival in London, (on the first 
day of November, 1848,) that some kind of epi- 
demic illness (occasioned by the oxydation of a 
leaden cistern that supplied the water for domestic 
use) had attacked all the inmates of Claremont, 
and the queen most seriously of all, he resolved to 
proceed to deliver the letters in person, and to in- 
quire after the health of the royal family—not 
without some diffidence as to being allowed to 
reach even the aide-de-camp in waiting—but with 
no intention or expectation whatsoever of seeing 
the king himself. We shall abridge (but always 
preserving his own expressions) his account of 
what followed, which is in every way characteris- 
tic of the exiled monarch. 

The visitor, whose memory associated the king 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Liuell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the ney we Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Li Gazelle, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectalile Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, aud Sporting Mag- 
azines, aud of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; ant, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tae Times. e shall increase our 
vuriety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from. the new ao of the British colonies. 

The stewnship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a —_ process of change, to some new state o 

a. which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee 


Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our reacers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it atiractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed —,* We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
ofa healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Satur- 
day‘ E. Livre. & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie’ <., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and ponmaptty attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

. anny, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
OWS i— 


Fourcopiesfor . . . «. $200. 
Nine “* * . ‘ . $40 00. 
Twelve" “ ° e ° - $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

ae volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any numoer may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
Le worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
tmy broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume, As they are always bound to one 





pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.— We are desirous of making arrangemenis, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will gend us undoubted refer- 
ences. ; 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ch with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up iz monthly $, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shope it shows tu great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months, 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. 
English 
wwe uinost expansion of the present age. 


} It contains indeed the ex 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the — mind in 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Une Visite au Roi Louis Philippe, pp. 32. Paris, 
1849. 


We have in our successive numbers traced so 
closely the political life of Louis Philippe, even 
from his earlier days to his recent exile, that our 
readers will, we think, expect us to follow him to 
the tomb with the interest and respect due to one 
of the most extraordinary men of modern times. 
A general reference to the articles containing suc- 
cessive portions of his history must dispense us 
from repeating on this occasion the various phases 
in which we have seen his character. There have 
been portions of his conduct, and of his policy, for 
which we have not concealed our regret, and even 
disapprobation ; but we have, on the other hand, 
had more frequently the satisfaction of doing ample 
justice to his many great qualities, his varied 
talents, his vast public services, and the unblem- 
ished virtues of his private life. Indeed, we can- 
not better remind our readers of our feelings 
towards him than by extracting the following pas- 
sage from the conclusion of an article on French 
literature, in our number for April, 1836 :— 


Our best, we had almost said our only, hope of 
France’s being saved from a catastrophe of which 
we see sO Many various symptoms—light and grave 
—is, we confess, in the personal character of the 
king. We know not whether he was quite blame- 
less in all the circumstances which have led to the 
present alarming state of affairs; we incline to be- 
lieve that he was; but we are satisfied that he is 
now desirous, and we trust that he may be able, to 
arrest the mischief. He is a man of talents, of 
courage, and of virtue; his whole life has been a 
series of trials, through which he has passed al- 
ways with respectability, generally with honor; 
he has been a good son, a good husband, a good 
father, a good prince—and, we trust we are justi- 
fied in adding, a good Christian; he was so in his 
youth, and no man ever lived, we believe, whose 
experience was more calculated to strengthen reli- 
gious convictions. If we are not mistaken in his 
character, and if it shall please God to continue to 
preserve his life, and to fortify his heart, there is 
still hope for France and the European world.— 
Quart. Review, vol. lvi. p. 130. 


Our number of March last conducted Louis 
Philippe from the Tuileries to Claremont; we 
now propose to follow him into his retirement and 
to his grave. 

On their arrival in England the king and queen 
assumed the incognito of Count and Countess de 
Neuilly ; and though within their own circle all 
the respect and some, though very little, of the 
etiquette of royalty were maintained, the king fell 
easily, and indeed we may say naturally, into the 
character and manners of a private gentleman. 
The vicissitudes of his earlier days, and the very 
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circumstances under which he accepted the crown, 
had confirmed the innate simplicity of his personal 
tastes; and no man certainly that ever existed 
could have stepped from a throne into the medi- 
ocrity of private life with less sacrifice of his or- 
dinary habits than Louis Philippe. We must, 
however, add, that he (and indeed the whole 
royal family) was everywhere in England, and 
by all classes, treated with the most respectful 
sympathy. 

The course of his day was this. He was not 
an early riser—it being his habit to write and do 
a good deal of his business at night—and so to go 
to bed late. He breakfasted with his whole 
family about ten or eleven. He then read his 
letters or the newspapers till about one, when he 
received visitors, of whom, both French and Eng- 
lish, there was a pretty constant succession, and 
with whom he conversed upon all subjects with a 
fluency and propriety of diction and a copiousness 
of information, and, above all, with an unreserve 
and a frankness that surprised those who were not 
already intimate with him, and—when the subject 
happened to be peculiarly important or exciting— 
would occasionally astonish even those who were. 

Of one of these conversations we have a curious 
account in the little pamphlet which affords its 
title to this article, and from which we shall make 
some extracts, because, being as we believe sub- 
stantially accurate, it gives not merely a lively 
idea of the king’s style of conversation, but is from 
his own mouth as it were a defence of some por- 
tions of his conduct which have been unfavorably 
criticized both in France and England. The 
pamphlet is anonymous, but it contains so many 
details as to the author’s visit that it was not dif 
ficult to find that he was a Monsieur Lemoine. 
He tells us himself that he had no previous ac- 
quaintance, nor, in fact, any business with the 
king; but that, having been commissioned by a 
friend in Paris to convey to the London post-office 
some letters for Louis Philippe and the princes, 
and hearing, on his arrival in London, (on the first 
day of November, 1848,) that some kind of epi- 
demic illness (occasioned by the oxydation of a 
leaden cistern that supplied the water for domestic 
use) had attacked all the inmates of Claremont, 
and the queen most seriously of all, he resolved to 
proceed to deliver the letters in person, and to in- 
quire after the health of the royal family—not 
without some diffidence as to being allowed to 
reach even the aide-de-camp in waiting—but with 
no intention or expectation whatsoever of seeing 
the king himself. We shall abridge (but always 
preserving his own expressions) his account of 
what followed, which is in every way characteris- 
tic of the exiled monarch. 

The visitor, whose memory associated the king 
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with the faste of the Tuileries, was surprised at 
the easy access to the royal residence :-— 


I knew not a word of English, but at the Esher 
station, on hearing the words Cléremont, Cléremont, 
eagerly pronounced by a crowd of fly drivers, I 
guessed—with that intuitive sagacity that distin- 
guishes every Frenchman—that by geiting into one 
of their carriages I should probably reach my des- 
tination without having to speak a word. My con- 
jecture was right. After a drive of fifteen minutes 
through a delightful country, which was in all its 
details as trim and as gay as the landscape scene 
of an Opéra Comique, | saw that we had arrived at 
the iron palisades and gates of a handsome domain, 
and here I expected to be stopped. Butno. The 
gates were wide open; the fly driver drove boldly 
through ; and when I put my head out of the win- 
dow to propitiate the porter that had emerged from 
his lodge, we had already passed the gate, and his 
good-humored countenance and a friendly wave of 
his hand indicated that a Frenchman was not an 
intruder at Claremont. As we pursued the avenue 
that winds through the park, I expected to meet 
some sentinel, or at least some servant on the 
watch. I saw nobody. The last asylum of the 
royal fimily appeared to be wide open to whoever 
might please toenter. At last the carriage stopped 
ata high and wide flight of steps; my coachman 
said a few words, probably of well intended direc- 
tions, but my reader guesses why I made him no 
answer. Seeing nobody, I ascended the steps, and 
found myself in front of a large glass door, half 
open, that seemed to invite me to enter; I did so, 
and found myself in a fine vestibule, in a corner of 
which a servant in the Orleans livery was fast 
asleep. 1 took the liberty of waking him and 
asking whether I could see one of the aides-de- 
camp.—p. 9. 


The only ‘‘ aide-de-camp then in waiting, Gen- 
eral D ” (no doubt the king’s faithful and 
intelligent friend and constant attendant, General 
Dumas,) happened to be at the moment watching 
by the bedside of poor M. Vatout, who died a few 
days after; but the servant took M. Lemovine's 
card and showed him into a library, where he had 
hardly time to look about him when in came the 
king himself, and a conversation took place, of 
which, as it extends over a couple of dozen pages, 
we cain only extract some of the most characteris- 
tic passages :— 


The king had my card in his hand, and ad- 
dress-d me—* Good morning, M. L——; they 
tell me that you have been so kind as to come to 
Claremont to inquire after all our healths. I thank 
you for your kindness, and I am come to answer 
you in person. Have you a quarter of an hour to 
spare’ Sit down and causons. * * * Causons 
de la France. Let us talk of France. Poor 
France !”’ and, covering with his hand that counte- 
nance of which neither age nor misfortune had 
changed either the great lines or the strong ex- 
pression, he was for a few moments silent, and then 
suddenly went on as if in eontinuation of his silent 
thought. 

** And what do they say of me?” 

** Who, sire, your friends or enemies ?”’ 

‘* Oh, as:to my enemies, I know pretty well what 
they think of me, and care very litle; but I am 
anxious about the opinions of my friends.” 





I hesitated a moment; the king saw it, and tap- 


.| ping me with a gracious familiarity on the knee, 


said, ** Do you doubt that I can bear to hear the 
truth? I never feared it; and now, more than 
ever, have a right to hear it. Come, tell me.”’ 

“Well, sir,’ said I, frankly, ** your friends 
complain that in those days of February you gave 
up the game too soon.”’ 

He gave a sudden start back on his chair, and, 
with a vivacity that one would not expect at his 
age, he exclaimed— 

** There, again !—twice within these twenty-four 
hours I have heard this reproach! Well, to you 
I answer as I did to Z——, who came here yes- 
terday from Paris, and held me the same painful 
language. Never was there a more unfounded re- 
proach. They don’t know then—(on ne sail pas 
donc) what really happened. ‘They don’t know 
then—that everybody—ministers, friends, servants 
—everybody, 1 repeat, told me, ‘If you yield, not 
a drop of blood will be shed!’ They don’t know 
then—that it was by this persuasion that I was at 
first induced to change the ministry. ‘They don’t 
know then—that it was by this persuasion that my 
abdication was obtained! Could I—oughtI to have 
done, in opposition to everybody, otherwise than [ 
did! Jt was urged upon me that we were on the 
brink of a civil war. 1 would not have the crown 
at the price of a civil war. They told me, ‘ The 
National Guard demand Reform; if it is refused 
them, blood must flow—the blood not of the emeu- 
tiers, of the agitators only, but of the National 
Guard ; the well-disposed workmen, the honnétes 
gens—the real people ; all these are bent, rightly 
or wrongly we will not stop to inquire, but they 
are bent on reform; give them a reforming ministry 
and all will be settled—al/, not a shot will be 
fired.’ It was then that I consented to sign the 
order for the retreat of the troops, to prevent the 
pretext for a collision. When that had been done, 
everybody—do you hear '—everybody—said that the 
insurrection was over, and that in a few hours all 
would be quiet.’’—p. L4. 


Here we suspect that M. Lemoine’s recollec- 
tion failed him, or that he misunderstvod the 
king, for we know that he has often said that he 
was not aware of the orders given for the non- 
resistance of the troops ; that they were given by 
the new ministry without even consulting him. 
He no doubt must constitutionally have concurred 
in the order if his ministers had insisted on it; 
but, in point of fact, he did not hear of it till it 
had been done. The king went on :-— 


** You know how this promise was kept! The 
same persons soon returned to tell me that the 
‘ National Guard was exasperated—that it would 
be no longer satisfied with a Thiers-Barrot minis- 
try—that my own abdication was now the ultima- 
tum.’ They added, that ‘ it was true that resist- 
ance was still possible—that the troops would be 
eventually successfuli—but that it would cost dear, 
and be the commencement of a civil war.’ ‘That 
idea decided me. * * * Some pamphleteers have 
said that I was under the influence of personal fear 
—they did not believe it—none but blockheads 
could—no, no one in France, in Europe, not even 
my most rancorous enemies.”’ 


M. Lemoine attempted a corresponding com- 





pliment, but the king interrupted him by saying, 
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that **so low a calumny was not worth a second 
word.”? What seemed to touch him more nearly 
was the silence, the indifference with which his 
abdication and departure had been regarded, or 
rather disregarded. 


«* When I was on the throne they would say to me 
— Sire! you are the key-stone of the arch on 
which rests the peace of Europe and the world.’ 
I smiled internally at the exaggeration, and thought 
my shoulders hardly broad enough ‘ to support 
the peace of the world.’ These, I said to myself, 
are either flatterers or over-partial friends who 
exaggerate my influence. Well; a day came that 
seemed in some sort to justify that opinion. I fell ; 
and at that moment an explosion of revolutionary 
wars burst forth throughout Europe—at Vienna, 
Berlin, Rome, Munich—in Sicily, Lombardy, and 
Hungary; yet not a voice—not one—was heard to 
ask whether ‘ this man, whom we have just con- 
demned to die in exile, had not, after all, some 
Jittle share in that tranquillity and prosperity of 
nations which were so generally and so deplorably 
interrupted by his fall." Was there due to him 
no parting word of condolence—no regret—not 
even a remembrance—nothing ?*? 

la uttering these last words, the king, excited 
by his feelings, had risen from ‘is chair, paced 
rapidly up and down the library, and seeming to 
forget that there was any witness of his emotion, 
while I followed with a wondering eye the vigor 


and activity of one whom our opposition papers had ! 


long ago deseribed as in a state of caducity. 1 
could uot but admire the energy of that iron frame, 
the strength of that sonorous voice, and the min- 
gled vivacity and dignity of his air and gestures. 
*** T ventured to say that France might yet 
enjoy many happy days under his influence. 
“ France,’ replied he with a smile, ** does not 
seem to care for happiness. They are so very 
Athenian, that they get tired of being made happy, 
as the Athenians were ured of hearing Aristides 
called the Just.’’ Then, resuming his gravity, he 
went on. ‘* I may have some reason to complain 
of the apathy of my friends, and to wonder at that 
of the better-informed periodical press—but it 
would be hardly just to blame the people of France. 
They, indeed, saw my fall, and were indifferent to 
my loss—they saw me go, and showed no regret at 
iy departure. It was quite natural. For eigh- 
teen years they had been taught to despise, to de- 
test, the personification of me, of that public au- 
thoiiy which is the real safeguard of the people. 
For eighteen years they had been told daily by a 
hundred journals, and in every variety of form, that 
the king was the living summary of every vice ; 
that the king was greedy and miserly—that the 
king was faithless and shameless—that the king's 
heart was cold and unrelenting—and, finally, that 
if successive ministers failed to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the suffering classes, it was all owing to 
the narrow, severe, and selfish policy of the king. 
So when the people saw me go, it was without hatred, 
Without anger, but with a perfect belief in the 
creed they had been taught, that I was the obstacle 
to their happiness. ‘ All our sufferings,’ thought 
they, ‘are at an end! 
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can say that poor people were wrong in reasoning 
thus on the fall of a king whom everybody attacked 


every hour of his life, and whom nobody ever 
defeuded ?’’—p. 19. 


He then went on to complain of particular 
misrepresentation which he never could persuade 
his ministers to rectify, as, for instance, those 
concerning the Programme of the Hotel de Ville, 
and the other republican promises and pledges 
alleged to have been given to facilitate his usurpa- 
tion. On this point he said— 


** The truth is, T ascended the throne with relue- 
tance—with a sort of presentiment of what would 
be the consequence. It required the urgent in- 
stances of all those in whom I had confidence, and 
the most decisive assurances that I, and I alone, 
could save the country from the horrors of anar- 
chy.’’—p. 21. 

When the king complained so feelingly of the 
neglect of his successive ministers in making his 
personal defence on such points, he did not, per- 
haps, take sufficiently into account the individual 
share that most of those ministers had had in the 
July revolution, and how personally some of them 
must have felt the awkwardness and perhaps the 
danger of pulling down any of the scaffolding by 
which they themselves had risen into power, 
William Ul. of England made much the same 
kind of complaint of the ministers that had orig- 
inally placed him on the throne; and in both 
cases it must be remembered, in justice to all par- 
ties, that the ministers were the representatives 
of the democratic principle on which the revolr- 
tions had been made, while the monarchs very 
soon convinced themselves of the necessity of re- 
storing and asserting the monarchical principle, 
and of exercising an authority which their min- 
isters had formerly opposed in James II. and 
Charles X. 

The following passage of M. Lemoine’s con- 
versation illustrates this theory. M. Lemoine said 
that he had imayined that the king had always 
managed his ministers as he pleased. 


** Ah!’ replied he, ‘‘ there you are, like all the 
rest! You have read so much about the invincible 
tenacity of the king to his personal opinions, that 
you believe that | always had my own way—but 
nat so. My opinions were opposed on al! points 
and by all sides—and it was nght that they should 
be so. I had, no doubt, my own personal views 
of political subjects, and when questions were de- 
bated before me in the cabinet, 1 endeavored to 
support that side which in my conscience as king 
and as a Frenchman | thought best; but my sug- 
gestions were always freely and often very warmly 
opposed by those of the cabinet who differed, and 





| 
| 


when I was in the minority I, of course, gave 
way. This happened very frequent/y on political 
questions, great and small—but it happened always 
on points that concerned me personally. For in- 


The king is gone, and | stance, on that very question of the pretended Pro- 


with him vice, despotism, the sufferings of the | gramme of the Hotel de Ville, 1 made ineredible 
people—the shame of the country ; above all, that efforts to have it publicly and authoritatively re- 
plague, which France has been taught to consider futed. 1 never could succeed ; at last, wearied out 
as the most intolerable calamity and disgrace— by this neglect or delay, I took up my own defence, 
authority. Authority is gone—all’s right!’ Who | and wrote with my own hand an answer to the 
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charge, which I signed Un Bourceots pe Paris, 
and intended to print, but I thought it right, out of 
‘a constitutional serupulosity, to show it previously 
to Casimir Perier, then my first minister. Casi- 
mir Perier read my paper and praised it highly. 
‘It was admirable, unanswerable.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
said I, ‘then let us have it printed.’ ‘ Printed !’ 
exclaimed he, ‘ God forbid! What! subject the 
king’s work, his name, his person, to polemic 
discussion!’ ‘But I don’t give my name.’ 
‘What of that? It will be known immediately 
to be yours. In these days everything is known, 
particularly what one tries to conceal. Every- 
body will know that le Bourgeois de Paris is no 
less than His Majesty Louis Philippe, and then 
what attacks, what sarcasms!’ ‘ You are right,’ 
I answered, ‘ but how then shall we publish the 
fact? for I am resolved not to lie any longer under 
this falsehood ; it will grow to be a truth, and that 
1 will not endure. The dignity of the monarchy, 
of authority, which needs respect even more than 
force, requires this explanation.’ * Well,’ said 
Perier, ‘ give me the paper, and I promise you 
shall have entire satisfaction.’ ‘Then you ’ll 
publish it?” ‘Yes, I°ll publish it!’ ‘So that 
all France shall read it?’ * All Europe! for I 
shall read it fromthe Tribune of the Chamber as 
part of a very important speech which I am pre- 
paring.’ ‘Excellent!’ said I, ‘this is much 
better than my own plan, and | thank you sincerely 
for the suggestion.’ Casimir Perier took my 
paper and put it into his portfolio—whence it never 
reappeared.’’—p. 24. 


It is not, to us, at all surprising that Casimir 
Perier, and still more some of his colleagues, 
should have thought it very inconvenient to revive 
any discussion on the falsehoods promulgated at 
the Hotel de Ville. But the king had often, he 
said, to complain of a like neglect when there 
could be nosuch excuse. There had been a long 
account current between the civil list and the 
state, which the king wished to settle, and obtain a 
quietus. The opposition, both in the Chambers 
and the newspapers, laid hold of this affair to 
charge the king with an enormous fraud on the 
public. 


** You remember,”’ said the king to M. Lemoine, 
“the violent debates on the affair of the guiclus 
which afforded such a good opportunity for attacks 
on my cupidity—that vice from which even my 
friends do not venture to defend me, for the cupidity 
of King Louis Philippe is become a proverb. The 
minister of finance struck a balance by which it 
appeared that the king was indebted to the state in 
four millions of franes [160,000/.] _M. de Montal- 
rvet, the minister of the civil list—who knew the 
real merits of the case—appealed from this decision 
to the Council of State, where it was strictly ex- 
amined; and lo! that great affair, which had 
made so much noise, was never again heard of. 
Do you know why! Simply because the Council 
of State, after an investigation of the accounts, 
reduced the balance from 160,000/. sterling against 
me to about 2000/. in my favor. When the min- 
ister of finance communicated this result to me, 
I asked him when he intended to bring forward 
the affair for the ratification of the Chamber? 
* Never,’ said he, ‘for if I was to talk to the 
Chamber of the guictus, ‘ but still more if I was 
to venture on such an audacity as to assert that we 
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were 20007. in your debt, we should find black 
balls enough in the ballot-box to overthrow on the 
spot the ministry of which I have the honor to be 
a part.’ This was policy, ministerial policy, and 
you see what it has produced. It discredited the 
monarch—it prepared the fall of the monarchy, 
It traced a channel for the torrent of February, 
and you have seen with what facility this incredj- 
ble overthrow was accomplished. 

** Nay, you have seen that, even after my fall, 
which one might have expected to appease calum- 
ny, it still pursued me. We all left France in 
absolute penury—we had nothing: but the public 
press endowed me with millions, which, foresecing 
my misfortune, I had, forsooth, sent abroad, to en- 
sure myself a golden exile. These gentlemen knew 
to within a few frances how many millions I had in 
America and in England. ‘They had my banker's 
names. They could point out the street in New 
York, nay, the square in London, which I had 
bought with the immense savings of my civil list!. 
And—as such a foreign Cresus could, of course, 
have no possible want of anything from France— 
they sequestered all my property—the patrimony, 
the private fortune of my children. Poor children! 
what had they done? is there in France any one 
citizen, I say any one, high or low, who can love 
his country better than they do! Is there a soldier 
who has been more ready to shed his blood for it! 
But they were my sons—that was crime enough. 
Public vengeance required that those great crimi- 
nals, the king, the queen, and their children— 
the House of Orleans, in short—should suffer 
want in addition to exile. Well, this vengeance 
has been satisfied. We have sufiered want. Not, 
good God! that in this noble country, which has 
afforded us refuge, we have not also had offers of 
whatever other assistance we might need. ‘These 
generous propositions crowded upon me, disguised 
under the kindest, and most ingenious, and most 
delicate forms—but I declined them all. I pre- 
ferred its being known that King Louis Philippe, 
who had raised in Versailles so magnificent a mon- 
ument to all the glories of his country, had been 
reduced—he and his—to suffer real privations, 
and that because the new governors of France 
would satisfy themselves, before they restored a 
doit of his property, as to the full extent of the 
wealth of this European nalob. Sagacious curi- 
osity! for it turned out, on examination by impar- 
tial men—or who, at least, were no friends of 
mine—that the parsimonious nabob had so strangely 
exercised his economical talents, that he descended 
from the throne with, by their accounts, thirty mil- 
lions [near a million and a quarter sterling] of 
debt.”"—p. 29. 


On this latter point we may add, that the king 
has often been heard to say that when he ascended 
the throne he did not owe a sous. We may also 
add that, subsequent to this conversation, he was 
authorized by law to contract a loan on the credit 
of his patrimonial estates for the immediate pay- 
ment of his debts, bearing an interest of 5/. per 
cent., and a sinking fund which is to pay it off in 
eleven years. We are not informed of the de- 
tails of this affair, but we have heard that, by the 
too ready admission of debts for which the king 
could not be equitably held responsible, as well as 
by other hard measures, the liquidation will be 





exceedingly and unjustly onerous to tiie House of 
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Orleans. M. Lemoine thus concludes his narra- 
tive: — 


I want words to describe the vivacity, the energy, 
the obvious and unmistakable sincerity of the 
king, during the whole of this latter portion of 
the conversation. Sometimes the voice, usually so 
clear, faltered under an emotion which the noble 
old man strove in vain to conceal. Sometimes, 
too, his eyes filled—but it was a momentary feel- 
ing—the resolution of the king mastered the sen- 
sibility of the man. * * * While I was under the 
charm of this allocution, so abundant, so facile, so 
rich in its varied intonations, and so curious and 
interesting in its matter,General D appeared 
to announce that Lord John Russell was in the sa- 
loon. *‘ A minister!’ said the king, smiling ; ‘* 1 
never kept one waiting in France, and still less 
will I do so here.”’ ‘ 

He then took a kind leave of me—but, after a 
few steps, returned, and said, ‘* Kings can never 
plead their own cause; but, for my own part, I 
fancy that if I could personally plead my own 
cause, in the face of France, I should gain it. 
Talent is no doubt powerful, and I know that the 
orators and writers who are opposed to me have a 
great deal of it; but truth, after all, is still more 
powerful than talent.”” He then again took leave 
of me, with a gracious wish to see me again. — 
p- 34. 





That, however, did not happen. When M. Le- 
moine was about to return to Paris, he repeated 
his visit—but to the Star and Garter Inn, at 
Richmond—where, however, he did not venture 
to ask to see the king, who was attending the 
bedside of the Prince de Joinville, then seriously 
ill from the cause before mentioned. M. Lemoine 
was somewhat scandalized at finding the royal 
family of France cooped up at an inn; but his 
indignation was much inflamed when he happened 
to return to Paris on the day of that ‘* snowy, 
flowy, blowy’’ * féte of the constitution. —** I had 
left royalty,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘ in a village inn, and 
I found M. Marrast under a canopy of state !’’ 

We have made large extracts from this litile 
pamphlet, because we have reason to believe that, 
bating some little mistakes, from which the recol- 
lection of so long and varied a conversation could 
hardly be exempt, it is accurate enough in its gen- 
eral character and style ; and we know that Louis 
Philippe was in the habit of talking very much in 
the same strain and spirit to other visitors, when 
the conversation happened to take the like turn. 

His conversation was, however, as diversified 
as his visitors; and, amusing and often instructive 
to all, it was appropriate to each. His own life 
was a fruitful topic, on 'which he was always ready 
to speak with frankness, and with a singular in- 
dulgence to the curiosity or even the criticism of 
his auditors. Like kings much his inferiors in 
general powers, he had an excellent memory for 
family history, as well as for the events of his 
own long and varied times. lis mere book 
learning he had not, it seems, much improved 
since his early days; but he was familiar with 


* Our early friend Mr. George Ellis’ translation of the 
Nivose, Pluviose, Vertose, of the republican calendar. 
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current literature, and he surprised his English 
friends by a more accurate acquaintance with and 
habitual quotation from Shakspeare, than they had 
heard from any foreigner, or, indeed, from many 
well educated Englishmen. With.n the last few 
weeks of his life, MM. Scribe and Halévy came 
to England to bring out their opera founded on 
The ‘Tempest. Louis Philippe had a fondness for 
the theatre, and took a great interest in this opera, 
not merely as a work of art, but for the sake of 
the authors, for one, at least, of whom, it seems, 
he had some private motives of kindness. He 
received them at his bedside at Claremont, and 
entered into all the details of their piece, and 
made a judicious critique on their work as com- 
pared with Shakspeare’s original, some passages 
of which he explained to them; and he then ran 
through some other of Shakspeare’s plays—Hen- 
ry VIII., for instance—in which he saw great 
operatical capabilities ; and he opened the matter 
so vividly to them, that we have heard that M. 
Scribe immediately set about realizing his idea. 
A little before these gentlemen took their leave, 
an English visitor came in, with whom he con- 
tinued in English the conversation on Shakspeare, 
with a feeling for the poet's characteristic ex*el- 
lences which his auditor would probably never 
have suspected, but for his accidental arrival when 
the subject happened to be on the éapis. 

In truth, the king both spoke and wrote Eng- 
lish with singular correctness : there are sentences 
in the account of his escape, in our last March 
number, which were entirely written by him, and 
which are not, in point of Anglicism, distinguish- 
able, we think, from the rest. He certainly had 
acquired a more idiomatic use of English than 
any that we ever knew of the many thousand 
emigrants whom the first revolution threw upon 
our shores. This may be specially attributed to 
the early proficiency that he attained in our lan- 
guage under the judicious direction of Madame 
de Genlis, (though she herself hardly knew three 
words of English,) and from his subsequent resi- 
dences in America and England. But he had a 
natural and general turn for languages—he 
spoke, we are assured, like a native, German, 
Italian and Spanish ; and we have heard that last 
year, at a private concert, he surprised Mademoi- 
selle Jenny Lind by making her a compliment in 
very good Swedish. We have heard a curious 
anecdote, which was brought to light by a gentle- 
man’s jocularly calling him Mr. William Smith, 
in allusion to his having made his escape from 
France in that character, which his knowledge 
of English enabled him to support so well. ‘* Oh!” 
said the xing, gayly, “‘ 1 have another and earlier 
English name: I am also Mr. George White, at 
your service.”’ ‘* How so, sir?’ ‘* Why, after 
the Hundred Days, I drew up a relation of my 
own share in the transactions of that time, and I 
wished to have it printed for a very Jimited and 
confidential circulation to a few friends. So I 
had a press set up in my house at Twickenham, 
and hired a couple of journeymen printers, who 
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worked it under lock and key ; but, after all these 
precautions, I was taken quite aback by being told 
that if any single copy should get, either by treach- 
ery or negligence, into strange hands, the volume 
might be reprinted and published with impunity ; 
and that the only remedy for this was to enter the 
book at Stationers’ Hall. Se I lost no time in 
hastening to Stationers’ Hall, where, for, I think, 
the fee of two shillings, I entered my work as the 
property of George White, of Twickenham.” 

This is the work of which some copies were 
found in the sack of the Tuileries by the mob, 
which the poor Archbishop of Paris especially 
eulogized for its ‘* respect for property ;"’ and one, 
falling into the hands of a printer, has been 
republished in two volumes, under the title of 
**Mon Journal—Evénemens de 1815, par Lous 
Philippe d’ Orléans, Ex-Roi des Francais.” 

But we must return to Louis Philippe'’s daily 
life in his exile. After some hours thus employed 
in receiving visits or in business, he took in fine 
weather a walk—frequently a long one—with 
the queen, and almost in all weathers a drive 
with her majesty and one of her ladies—ordina- 
rily in an equipage only remarkable for its plain- 
ness. Amongst the first remittances of property 
that he received from France was one of his 
handsome carriages ; but that was seldom used. 
At half-past six dinner was served—in the first 
days, like all the rest of his domestic establish- 
ment, of extreme frugality—which he alludes to 
in his conversation with M. Lemoine. Subse- 
quently it was like a good country gentleman's 
table—plenty of plain good things, but no osten- 
tation or profusion. All his children and grand- 
children, even the very youngest, dined at the 
same time and table with him. He had something 
particularly fatherly in his character, and was 
never so happy as when he had his children about 
him. It was something new to a visitor's eye to 
see all these children, two or three of them almost 
infants, sitting at table intermixed with the elder 
members of the royal family, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in waiting, and a few English and many 
French occasional guests. The king (whether 
from an early imitation of English manners we 
know not) always carved (as he used to do at the 
Tuileries) the piéce de résistance, and seemed to 
take a kind of good-humored pride in the dexter- 
ity and attention with which he helped everybody 
all round the table. He himself was moderate, 
though not abstemious, both in eating and drink- 
ing ; and, immediately at the end of the dessert, 
all rose from table at a movement by the queen, 
and followed their majesties into the saloon. 

When there, coffee was immediately served, 
and afterwards a tea-table. This was the joyous 
hour for the children. One of the elder princes 
would amuse them with some new toy—a magic 
lantern, a lottery, or some general game—or they 
would riot about the room, and escalade and storm 
the king’s chair as if it were a breach in a for- 
tress. This seemed to delight the king. The 
queen, the princesses, and the ladies worked at a 
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round table ; sometimes her majesty had a table 
of whist. The king generally sat in another part 
of the room, and either read the newspapers or 
conversed—especially with any visitor. If, amidst 
the vast variety of his conversation, a doubt should 
happen to occur on any topic, he would appeal to 
the excellent memory and judgment of the queen, 
on which he seemed to place the most entire reli- 
ance, or to such one of the princes as he thought 
likely to be best acquainted with the topic in 
hand ;—to the Duke de Nemours on general sub- 
jects of policy—to the Duke d’Aumale on points 
of antiquity or literature or of Africa—to the 
Prince de Joinville on naval or mechanical mat- 
ters, or places he had happened to see—and so on, 
He seemed to take a pleasure in bringing forwards 
the special accomplishments of each, and they in 
general answered his appeals with an intelligence 
and accuracy that justified his paternal pride, 
which was evidently one of his strongest feelings. 
It was impossible to be half an hour in his company 
without seeing some indication of his remarkable 
respect for the queen and affection for his children. 

In spite of the heavy theughts that must have 
weighed upon his mind, his conversation had a 
strong tendency to cheerfulness and even gayety ; 
and he enlivened even graver topics by a ready 
abundance of pleasant illustrations and anecdotes 
of all the remarkable men he had seen or known— 
and he had seen and known every man who has 
made any figure in the world for the last seventy 
years, except, we believe, Bonaparte—about whom, 
however, he had a considerable store of anecdotes. 

He was, chiefly perhaps from his original tem- 
per, but partly no doubt from the vicissitudes of 
his own life, very lenient in his opinions of others, 
and placable even towards his enemies. One un- 
premeditated and unostentatious instance of this 
feeling is worth preserving. One evening at 
Claremont, when the French papers had brought 
an account of the National Assembly's having 
passed the law of banishment against the House of 
Orleans—a measure which every individual of the 
family felt to be ‘* the unkindest cut of all’’—the 
person who was reading the paper began with, of 
course, the list of the majority who had carried 
the vote of exclusion, and very soon came to a 
name that ought not to have been on that side ; at 
this name one of the princes made an exclamation 
of surprise and indignation—‘t Comment—celui- 
la?’ ‘The king quietly interposed saying to the 
reader, ‘* Laissez ld cette liste; passez & ceux qui 
onte voté pour nous’’—(and turning to the princes,) 
** oublions les autres.” 

His body had always been as vigorous as his 
mind. He had of late years begun to stoop a lit- 
tle ; but he was remarkably active and firm on his 
limbs, and showed more of the peculiar vivacity 
of his country in his movements than, we think, in 
any other point. ‘This, as well as his nice tact 
and courteous temper, was strongly shown by a 
visit which he paid to Sir Robert Peel at Drayton 
Manor in the winter of 1848. When the illness 





of the royal family rendered it advisable to remove 
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from Claremont, Sir Robert had, very consider- 
ately, placed Drayton at their disposal ; the king, 
though he did not accept the offer, was very 
grateful for such an attention, and thought he 
could not more appropriately acknowledge it than 
by a visit, which would afford Sir Robert the op- 
portunity of showing him the place itself, of the 
creation of which, and the collection of the works 
of art it contained, he was justly proud. Accord- 
ingly, and to mark the compliment more strongly, 
he made the journey and back—about 260 miles— 
in one day; almost the shortest of the year, the 
18th of September, leaving Claremont in the 
morning and returning at night—a great effort 
for a man of seventy-five ! 

This state of strength, health, and spirits seemed, 
to ordinary observers at least, unimpaired till 
about the end of February last, when he was 
slightly indisposed, and removed to Richmond 
for change of scene. He returned to Claremont 
in March, apparently much improved; in the first 
week of May, however, he was seized with a 
general debility, but particularly of the legs, which, 
without any considerable pain or any diminution of 
his mental activity, had so immediate an effect on 


his countenance, that a person who revisited him | 


after a week's absence was much shocked with the 
change. He for a short time kept his bed ; 
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diminished. On the 23rd he dined as usual with 
his family—for the last time. 

On the evening of the 24th August a lady for 
whom the king had a particular regard dined at 
Claremont. He did not appear at table, but, anx- 
ious to show her attention, he came after dinner 
into the saloon, and conversed with his usual 
cheerful affability. But the exertion was too 
much for him ; and just as he was about to retire 
from the saloon he fainted, but very soon re- 
covered his senses, and being put to bed had 
above ten hours of placid and refreshing sleep. 
He said he had never before in his whole life 
slept so long and so soundly. But it was doomed 
to be his last repose in this world. 

About noon, on the 25th of August, his phy- 
sician found that a sharp fever had supervened, 
and with great tact discovered at once that the 
fatal hour was at hand. After a short delibera- 
tion he resolved to communicate the intelligence 
to his patient, which he did in presence 6f the 
queen. The king received the announcement 
with—for a moment—something of incredulous 
surprise and regret, but quickly recovered his 





sang-froid, and accepted his destiny with the 
calmness and resolution which had characterized 
his whole life. He remained alone with the 


but | queen for some time ; no one can tell what passed 


he seemed to rally again, and on the 22nd May | between the royal couple, than which there, per- 
removed fur afew weeks to St. Leonard's ; and as | haps, never existed one in any rank of life so long, 
no positive complaint was apparent but the weak- | so uninterruptedly, and so entirely happy in each 
ness of his legs, and that his spirits and general | other—bound together by so many domestic ties— 
health seemed to maintain themselves, there was | by the participation of such exalted fortunes, and 
no very serious alarm felt, or at least publicly | by the dearer trials of such reverses and vicissi- 
avuwed—though certainly his physicians and his |tudes. When at last one of the king's confiden- 
confidential attendants had been from the beginning | tial attendants was permitted to enter the room, 
of the year apprehensive that there was some |he saw the aged couple—the king sitting in his 
organic disease ; and it is to the impression of | usual chair, and the queen standing opposite to 
some immediate danger that must be attributed the | him—motionless and tearless, with eyes fixed on 
visits paid to St. Leonard's in the course of the |each other—like statues. Not a word was 
month of June by MM. Thiers, Guizot, and Du- | spoken ull the king, with a firm yet interrupted 
chatel ; but even those gentlemen left England, | voice, said to him (we give the account in the 
we believe, with hopes that the danger had been | very words repeated to us,) ‘* Vous avez, sans 
exaggerated, and that a recovery was probable. | doute, mon ami, appris ce qui vient de se passer. 
On the 18th July he left St. Leonard's for London,|. . . On m’a donné mon congé. . . . Il faut 
where he was particularly anxious to assist at the | partir. . Il faut se séparer. . . . Il parait 
Jirst communion of the young Count de Paris. The | que le bon Dieu va me rappeler & lui.”” [You have 
ceremony—which took place in the French chapel no doubt, my friend, heard what has happened. 
on the 20th of July—besides its high religious |. . . They have given me my dismissal. 

import, was striking. I must leave you. . . . It 








On one side of the choir |I must go. . . 
were ranged the venerable aspects of the king and | seems that God is about to call me to him.] This 
queen, with their numerous family and attend- he repeated with an increasing tenderness of voice 
ants; on the other, opposite to them, a number | two or three times. le then recollected that 
of young gentlemen of noble families—contem- | about four months before he had been writing 
poraries and former play-fellows of the prince— some notes—relative (we believe) to his return 
who had come from France expressly to be wit-|to France in 1814—and he said that he had 
nesses of the rite. It looked like a kind of inau- "stopped in the middle of an anecdote which he 
guration of the heir of the monarchy. This was | | wished to have finished. He asked for the bunch 
the last appearance of the king in anything like ‘of keys he always wore, and told General Dumas, 
public. On his return to Claremont he seemed who was now at his bedside, to go to such a cabi- 
to improve ; there was at least no visible increase net, where he should find the paper. The general 
of apprehension ; though no doubt the fears of ‘seemed not to know which key to use, upon 
his more immediate attendants must have been little _ which the king said with a smile, ‘‘ I could never 
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248 LAST DAYS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


teach you to distinguish my keys,’’ and, taking 
the bunch with a trembling hand that did not 
answer to the energy of the mind, he took off the 
key, and gave the general exact directions as to 
the shape and place of the paper. When the 
paper was brought, the king said, ‘‘ My hand is 
already too cold to write, but I will dictate to 
you.”’ ‘The general sat down at the bedside and 
began to write ; and then followed two small in- 
cidents which showed the perfect—the minute— 
possession of his faculties even in this supreme 
moment. Without looking at the paper, or ask- 
ing what was the last word he had written, now 
four months since, he went on with his narrative 
with the very next word that the sense required ; 
and when he saw the general writing, as he 
thought, on his own original paper, he said, 
*“You are not writing on my manuscript, | 
hope ;*’ but the general showed him that it was 
a loosg sheet which he had only placed on the 
manuscript to enable him to hold it more steadily. 
We have gathered that the anecdote itself was 
of no great importance, and was one which he 
had often told; but in the manuscript it had 
broken off in the middle of a sentence, and as it 
completed a chapter of his Memoirs he did not 
choose to leave it imperfect. 

When this affair, which occupied but a short 
time, was over, he dictated to the queen a kind 
of codicil to his will, ‘* to leave testimony of his 
affectionate remembrance of the services of some 
of the oldest and most faithful of his friends, fol- 
lowers, and servants."’ He then announced his 
desire to receive the sacrament of the charch— 
caused his chaplain, the Abbé Guelle, to be sum- 
moned—and desired that all his children and 
grandchildren then at Claremont, with his and 
their attendants, and in short the whole household, 
should be assembled to witness these last acts of 
devotion ; and in their presence ‘‘ he discharged,” 
says the official announcement of the event, ‘* all 
the duties of religion with the most perfect 
Christian resignation, a stoical firmness, and a 
simplicity which is the real evidence of human 
greatness.”” The queen and all their children 
remained for a long time, kneeling, weeping, and 
praying around the bed ; the king appearing per- 
fectly sensible and tranquil, and recognizing with 
a look of affection every eye that occasionally 
was raised to him. The fever increased in the 
night, but did not in the slightest degree affect his 
mental composure: nay, he seemed at one mo- 
ment to feel so much better as to give a gleam of 
hope, which he accepted with alacrity. About 
four o'clock in the morning of the 26th he called 
his physician, and said, ‘“* En vérité, docteur, je 
me trouve lien—je crois que vous vous trompez, et 
que je ne partirai pas cette fois-ci.”’ [Indeed, doc- 
tor, I feel very well—lI think you are mistaken, 
and that I shall not go this time.] The doctor's 
answer was only to feeb his pulse and to shake his 
head ; but the king replied with some vivacity, 
** Ah, mon cher docteur, ceci n'est pas un fair trial 
(s0,) car je viens de tousser, et cela agile le pouls.”’ 





[Ah, my dear doctor, this is not a fair trial, for ] 
have been coughing, and that affects the pulse.] 
So clear was his mind and so tenacious of hope, 
These were nearly the last words he spoke ; but 
even after he ceased to speak, his eyes distin- 
guished benignantly the persons around. At 
length he closed his eyes, and after half an hour 
of sighs, but with no apparent pain, he expired, 
(at 8 a. m.,) still surrounded by his family and 
friends. ‘* Il est mort,’’ repeated to us an eye- 
witness of the scene, ‘‘ comme un Chrétien doit 
mourir—comme un sage et un soldat savent mou- 
rir.”’ 

It was observed, as a kind of consolation, that 
he did not expire on the 25th—the day of St. 
Louis, a great family festival—the féte, indeed, of 
his whole race, of all that have borne, or are to 
bear, the name of Louis—over which his death on 
that day would have thrown a long and gloomy 
shade. 

His remains were conveyed on Monday, the 2d 
of September, with as little parade as possible, to 
a private Roman Catholic chapel at Weybridge, 
and there deposited temporarily, in the expectation 
that the reproach to an ancient republic may not 
be in this case applicable to France—*‘ Ingrata 
patria, ne quidem ossa habebis,’’ but, on the con- 
trary, agreeably to the hope expressed in the 
inscription on their present resting-place—* Hie 
jacent donec in patriam, avitos inter cineres, Deo 
adjuvante, transferentur’’—that they may be here- 
after conveyed to the chapel of Dreux, which his 
piety had raised over the remains of his maternal 
ancestors, where he had already laid some of 
his children, and where he hoped that he himself, 
his partner, and their descendants, might ulti- 
mately repose. 

Some sensation was made by the sympathy 
evinced by the Count de Chambord ordering the 
celebration of the rites of the church for the soul 
of his deceased kinsman; this was decent and 
becoming, and what might be expected—but a still 
more serious one has been produced by masses 
spontaneously celebrated in several parts of France 
—at Versailles, in the cathedral of Amiens, and 
many other important places, but, above all, one 
ordered by General Changarnier in the chapel of 
the Tuileries, and attended by a number of the 
most distinguished men in France, under cireum- 
stances that give it, as well as the other demon- 
strations, considerable political importance as a 
solemn protest against the revolution. 

The singular anxiety to finish the anecdote 
which he had been writing has given rise to an 
idea that he has left a journal, day by day, of his 
whole life. This we understand is not exactly so. 
Our readers know that one of the points of the 
singular but admirable education that Madame de 
Genlis gave Louis Philippe and his brothers was 
to teach them to examine and regulate their mind 
and conduct by the keeping a journal; and this 
Louis Philippe had done, not, we suppose, con- 
tinuously, not even perhaps for the greater part of 
his busy life, but for particular periods—during 
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seasons either of peculiar interest or of unusual 
leisure. A fragment of his early journal, extend- 
ing from the autumn of 1790 to the summer of 
1791, was lost or stolen in the tumults and pillage 
of the first revolution, as the memoirs of 1815 
have been in the late one, and, like these, were 
published by an illegitimate possessor. ‘That most 
curious little tract had become very rare—so rare, 
indeed, that Louis Philippe himself had not a copy, 
till a friend of ours lately presented him the copy 
from which we ourselves had made a translation, 
which was published in extenso in our article on 
The Personal History of Louis Philippe. (Quar. 
Rev. vol. lii.) The king had also written and 
printed the journal of the hundred days, just men- 
tioned; and we were permitted to see and make 
extracts in our last March number from his jour- 
nal of February and March, 1848. It is known, 
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and stars. But to the English people this man is 
the flogger of Madame Madersbach, the hangman 
of the generals at Arad, and the murderer of 
Count Batthyanyi. For his insignia they see him 
spotted with noble blood, and the cries of his vie- 
tims are the titles by which they know him. 

The duties of hospitality are the last in which 
we should wish our country to fail. In all ordi- 
nary cases we should desire the stranger who seeks 
our shore to be received with cordiality, if he 
deserves it; at the least with politeness. But 
there are exceptions, in which considerations of 
delicacy should be thrown aside; and this surely 
is one of them. We may and do regret that an 
act of violence should have accompanied the demon- 
stration of disgust ; but we cannot regret that this 
flogger of women, this man who added the shame 
of the gallows to the sufferings of war, this ‘‘ hang- 


too, that during his residence at Claremont, as at| man’? Haynau who enjoyed nothing so much as 
former intervals of repose, he amused himself in | the power of torturing and insulting the brave and 
recording his recollections ; but no information | noble, should have had the cup of insult com- 
has yet transpired of the extent (either as to bulk mended to his own lips, and be made to feel how in- 
or time) of what he may have left—beyond the | tense is the hatred and horror he has inspired among 


conjecture (which is, however, only founded on an | 
accidental expression of his which was repeated to 
us some months ago) that the portion which he | 
was so anxious to complete related to his return to 
France in 1814. We confess, however, that we 


even the least cultivated class in a free and civil- 
ized land. We suspect a little exaggeration in 


the account of his flight and pursuit, but we have 


no doubt the lesson was complete enough for the 
purpose ; and of the sturdy souls who administered 


have in any case less curiosity about recollected it we can only say, that in proportion as we must 
memoirs than about those written from day to day | blame them for violating the laws, we are heartily 
in the frankness of youth, or under the vivid disposed to forgive them for vindicating the decen- 
impression of the living events. ‘The former class ‘cies. The indignation they have rudely expressed 
must inevitably partake somewhat of a more par-| we believe to be general throughout English 
tial or perhaps controversial character. But what-| society. To call it a political feeling would be to 
ever Louis Philippe may have left, it will still be | dishonor it. 

curious and valuable as the production of so power-| ‘There is much truth in what has been said by 
ful a mind always engaged in, and for a long period the Daily News. 


wyennd directing, os — axtracedinery series | Marshal Haynau has got a sample of what Eng- 
of events in the history of the modern world. Its jishmen think of his deeds. We considered from 
publication, however, must be of course a matter the first the coming of this man amongst us as little 
of great delicacy, and of mature deliberation, and short of insult, although we carefully refrained 
we have not as yet heard even a rumor on the from a word or an allusion tohim. But Haynau 
subject. himself must have been fed with a very strange 
and very mistaken idea indeed of English feeling, 
when he could have ventured his murderous pres- 
ence, his name and hands, reeking with the noblest 
of Hungarian blood, amongst any body of English- 
’ F ; men. An rson knowing this country, and the 
Ir will not be expected that a journal which | yniversal ph av entertained by all erect of the 
was foremost in denouneing the crimes and cruel- | population of the way in which the Hungarians 
ties of Marshal Haynau throughout the Hungarian | were first provoked to resistance, then betrayed, 
campaign should express any regret for ‘¢ rough and lastly butchered—their very women exposed 
reception given him on the occasion of his visit to to the most brutal indignation—no person, rightly 
Messrs. Barclay’s brewery. Our amazement is, | #4 of this, but must in common prudence have 


; . , counselled Marshal Haynau, the general who com- 
after the deeds charged upon him and not denied, | manded and sanctioned such atrocities, to observe a 


that he should have had the impudence to show | strict privacy in this country, and not intrude his 


his face in any civilized country free from com- | hateful name amongst men whose blood would boil 
plicity in his guilt. at its mention, and whose indignation could not 
It may be very well that the sovereigns of Ger- | but show itself with the extreme expression of 
many should feast the field-marshal who has done | popular contumely. M. Rothschild, with Chris- 
their base and brutal bidding. No one can object re benevolence, and —_ —_ the — of he 
‘ ustrian consul-general, may have forgiven the 

that a parcel of despots should overlook the crimes | persecution of the Jews of Pesth, so far as to style 
of the conqueror against liberty, and reward him | him friend, but the class of Englishmen who live 
as may seem best to them. Let them feast their by industry and are possessed of instruction, have 
ears with his titles, and their eyes with his ribbons | read the events of the Hungarian campaign with 





From the Examiner. 
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250 FLIGHT OF THE El. 


different feelings, and most imprudent it was to! 
tempt the ebullition and expression of these feel- 
ings by sending Haynau amongst them. The 
reports agree that two minutes had not elapsed 
after signing his name in the visitors’ book at 
Messrs. Barclay’s brewhouse, ere it was known 
through the whole of the establishment. The elec- 
tric telegraph never did its work more rapidly than | 
the electric feeling that ran through every breast at 
Bankside. The consequence was what must have 
been expected. The butcher Haynau, who ran 
away from his last battle against the Hungarians, 
and who avenged himself after by slaughtering all 
the Hungarian generals who had surrendered them- 
selves to the Austrians—he was exposed to every 
contumely, and obliged to run for his life. We 
rejoice that he escaped without serious injury, but 
we do also sincerely rejoice that such a manifesta- 
tion of British feeling, so honest, so popular, and 
So spontaneous, as well as so energetic, goes forth 
to the world of Europe to mark in what estimation | 
the deeds of Austria in Hungary are regarded by 
the intelligent of our industrious classes. It is not | 
easy to get at the popular feeling of this country. 
It is a kind of thick and sturdy undergrowth, 
almost altogether shaded by the tall plants above 
it, and a stranger may behold merely an aristecrat- 
ic growth of furest trees, and take no account of 
the sturdy vegetation beneath. * * * Deep, there- 
fore, as is our execration of Marshal Haynau’s 
character and acts, we must admit the possibility 
of his being deceived in his estimation of English 
opinion ; and we fear that his thrusting his person 
into the presence of a body of assembled English- 
men may have been the result more of the men- 
dacity of the English journals than that of the 
audacity of the Austrian marshal himself. We, 
hope, however, that Marshal Haynau may not 
expose himself, nor any portion of the British 
public subject him, to more insults. One eon- 
sideration should indeed arrest the hands and the 
voices lifted up against him, and that is, that he is 
in disgrace with the very government in whose 
behalf he committed such atrocities. He has been 
recalled from his command, dismissed from his 
employ, and treated, as indeed the Austrian Em- 
perors have during centuries treated every one of 
their generals, from Wallenstein down, with signal 
treachery and ingratitude. The cause, too, for 
which Haynau incurred the displeasure of the Court 
of Vienna deserves to be noted; it was because, | 
weary of putting Hungarians to death, he pardoned 
some of them, and permitted them to return to their 
country. ‘This cireumstance, together with his 
subsequent disgrace, with the words attributed to 
him since his retirement from the Austrian service, 
show the possibility of Marshal Haynau’s having 
repented of the cruelties which he perpetrated, and 
of having served the dark and bigot house of the 
Ferdinands with a devotion that precluded human- 
ity or mercy. Marshal Haynau found his court 
reward in ignominious dismissal ; and he has just 
undergone popular sentence from some of the most 
true and honest representatives of English feeling 
and of an English sense of justice. 





| 








From the Examiner, 21 Sept. 
FLIGHT OF THE ELECTOR OF HESSE. 
Asso.utist reaction in Germany has at length 


met with a severe and important check. So man- 
ifest are the wrong and folly of the prince who has 





self-exiled himself that even the reactionists of 


ECTOR OF HESSE. 


France and of England are unable to take his part. 
Yet the conduct of the Elector of Hesse Cassel js 
very little different from that of the kings of Wur- 
temberg, Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover. Ajj 
these sovereigns have taken advantage of the put- 
ting down of democracy to crush constitutionalism 
along with it. All are at variance with their 
chambers or parliaments; all have chosen minis- 
ters hostile to the majority of these assemblies ; 
and the entire march of their governments has been 
in Opposition not only to popular opinion, but to 
parliamentary votes. The Elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel only followed in the same path. His minister, 
the most hated and despised man in Germany, de- 
layed to cal] together the States of Hesse til! the 
very last moment, when, instead of laying before 
them a budget, he merely asked for renewed power 
to levy taxes, as before. The Parliament refused. 
The minister persisted. Met by a refusal to pay 
taxes, he gagged the press; and was proceeding 
even further, when the standing committee of the 
Parliament which was sitting during the recess, 
together with the chief judges of the law courts, 
declared that the Elector was out-stepping the 
law, and should not be obeyed. 

Small states, especially those of Germany, have 
the manifest advantage that their soldiers cannot 
be separated from their citizens. In a smal! com- 
munity every one knows his fellow ; class respects 
class; and there is no moving of military to 
strange quarters and distant provinces. ‘The army 
of a small principality cannot therefore be brought 
to act against its fellow-citizens. There is una- 
nimity, as in the present case. Wherefore the 
result to the Elector was, that as no one would 
respect or obey him, not even his hangman and 
bailiffs, he was obliged to retire, not before a dem- 
onstration as it is called, but before the most in- 
domitable and tranquil kind of passive resistance. 
No people are better formed for this than the Ger- 
mans; and we are much mistaken if, with their 
present success to encourage them, they be not 
now found to practise it on more than one occasion, 
and to more than one prince. 

The Elector of Hesse, however, and his minister, 
though they have fled the capital, have not quite 
abandoned the field. The territory of the Elector- 
ate extends southward to the east of Frankfort, 
where it joins Bavaria. Here the prince possesses 
the important town of Hanau; one of the most 
democratic in Germany, in consequence of its 
= of small artisans. The village of 

ockenheim, too, within a mile of Frankfort, and 
indeed within a stone’s throw of the residence of 
our ambassador, Lord Cowley, is also Hessian. 
In Bockenheim, therefore, the Elector may take 
his stand on Hessian ground, and almost under the 
guns of the resuscitated Diet of Frankfort ; that 
is, if Austria should place any of its great guns at 
the disposal of the Diet. 

This move of the elector and his minister to 
put themselves under the protection of Austria 
almost necessitates the states of Hesse Cassel to 
place themselves under the @gis of Prussia. Al- 
ready they were strong partisans of the Prussian 
union, and the Assembly of the Zollverein had 
just been held in their town. Here, then, are the 
two great powers, and the two great antagonistic 
principles which they abet, Constitutionalism and 
Absolutism, almost in immediate collision. Hith- 
erto the battle-ground has been Schleswig; and 
the champions, Denmark and the Duchies. The 
contest is now transferred to purely German 
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ound, and much will depend upon the issue of 
it. For if the people of Hesse overcome the elec- 
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tor by means of passive resistance and purely con-_ 


stitutional tactics, the example will be followed in 
the other constitutional states, and their majesties 
of Hanover and Bavaria may look to it. The 
King of Hanover appears to have some instinct of 
this. He has shown a laudable reluctance to 
mingle himself up with the struggle in Hesse. 
It was to Hanover the elector first fled in search 
of assistance, but King Ernest was too cautious, 
and knew his subjects and his army too well to 
think of sending them upon a crusade against 
Cassel. 

Although these events in Central Germany re- 
move, as we have said, the struggle between Con- 
stitutionalism and Absolutism from the Eyder to 
the Maine, nevertheless they cannot but have influ- 
ence on the affairs of Schleswig and Holstein. 
There, too, all that is required of the King of 
Denmark is that he should respect the constitu- 
tional rights of the Duchies. ‘The greatest care 
has been taken by the Stadtholderate to separate 
their cause from the mere democratic party. ‘They 
have refused employment to all of that faction. 
They are headed by the nobility of the courts, and 
by the chief citizens. ‘They want nothing revolu- 
tionary. All they demand is the observance of 
their laws. It is therefore time for the moderates 
and the intervening powers to see that Denmark 
cannot ride rough shod over the Duchies, without 
giving rise at no distant day, if not immediately, to 
a decisive reaction from Germany. A Russian 
force there would not be tolerated, and nothing 
else can coéree the Holsteiners. The efforts of 
Hesse show that Austria and the southern abso- 
lutists are not able to repress Constitutionalism 
and defeat German unity at their own doors, much 
less so far north of them as the Eyder. 

We publish this day a letter from a somewhat 
angry Schleswiger, who is extremely indignant 
with Lord Palmerston for not wresting the liberty 
of the Duchies from Denmark and Russia. But 
our correspondent’s severity is not just. Lord 
Palmerston on two occasions proposed very fair 
terms of accommodation; and found that the 
Schleswigers would no more listen to these than 
the Danes. It was certainly not through any fault 
of his own that Lord Palmerston proved unable to 
prevent both parties from appealing to arms. In 
the battle that ensued the army of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was beaten out of Schleswig, a circumstance 
which has marvellously obstructed the arrange- 
ment sought by the Schleswigers, and which has 
not been set right by the late advance of General 
Willisen. In this state of things, it is only be- 
coming that the Schleswig writers, whatever jus- 
tice they may have on their side in regard of orig- 
inal principle, should take some blame to them- 
selves on the score of their military obstinacy and 
discomfiture, instead of laying all upon the back 
of the British minister. 


From the Spectator, 21 Sept. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Rome will sanction no compromise in Ireland, 
but resolutely takes her stand against England on 
the field of the Queen’s Colleges. ‘The Synod of 
Thurles has resulted in a publication of its decree, 
which proclaims that the ~ has finally decided, 
“‘ without appeal,’’ against the connection of any 
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Roman Catholic priest with the said colleges, and 
that a fund will be raised for the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland; the 


Roman Catholics meanwhile being referred for 


itself. 


| 


study to the seminaries at St. Jarlath’s and Rome 
The refusal of the prelates to accept any 
connection with the Godless Colleges was men- 
tioned before. In fact they have taken a very de- 


termined stand against all such abominations; as 


their primate, Dr. Cullen, has recently edited, if 


(not written, in Rome, an astronomical paper, in 





which is upheld the doctrine that the earth is as big 
as all the heavenly bodies put together, and is the 
fixed centre of the universe—else how can man be 
the lord of the creation? Such is Dr. Cullen's ar- 
gument: he withstands the heresies of Parsonstown 
as well as those of Trinity or Queen's College. 
‘* Eppur si muove :”’ the conclusion of the Roman 
priesthood in Ireland, to place themselves in re- 
sistance to Lord Clarendon and Lord Rosse, against 
landowner, farmer,and laborer—for to resist science 
is to resist all improvement—is a resolution to lie 
down before a railway train: some day a ** dread- 
ful accident’? will sweep away a part of the 
Romish Church in Ireland; soon after, a piece 
more ; and so on till it be all gone. 

Meanwhile, however, the government seems to 
be rather dismayed at the prospect of a contest 
with the Roman Catholic authorities; and the 
Dublin Whig journal puts forth, with an official 
ostentation, a ‘* memorandum’’ declaring that the 
publication of a synodica) decree is unusual, and 
that the decree is not valid until it receive the 
counter-signature of the Yope; a hint that it is not 
yet binding on Roman Catholics, and that the 
counter-signature may possibly be averted by rep- 
resentations to Rome. But if the Roman prel- 
ates of Ireland will take up a position of pitched 
battle with the government, so as to ally the gov- 
ernment with the advance of science and of mate- 
rial prosperity in that country, we do not see why 
ministers should flinch from so honorable and easy 
a contest. 


Tue turn of events in Germany is favorable to 
the constitutionalists. The Elector of Hesse-Cas- 
sel and his minister, Hassenpflug, have not been able 
to hold out long enough even for the most prompt 
and partial aid from without; neither of them has 
shown any degree of capacity or hardihood to make 
good the audacious position which he had taken. 
Hassenpflug’s final detection in flight, through his 
hysterical exclamation, ‘‘ Do not persecute me, 
sir,’’ to a railway passenger who was talking at 
him, and then his arrest on a charge of forgery, are 
forms of defeat such as are courted only by the very 
weak. The fugitive, however, after a struggling 
agony of alarm like that of a mouse in the hand of 
curious housewife, was allowed to get away; and 
he reached Hanau, where he and his master have 
set up a ‘‘ provisional government!’’ If Hesse-Cas- 
sel be allowed to settle its own affairs, however, 
uncrippled by intervention of larger states, the re- 
sult is easy to be discerned. 

So it is said will the duchies be left to their 
contest with Denmark, no foreign power interven- 
ing. Of course that does not equally predetermine 
the result; and the policy of the Danish general, 
recently exhibited in his military operations, simply 
to repel aggression and to remain passive, with the 
view of exhausting the Schleswig-Holsteiners, their 
treasure and hopefulness, is about as formidable a 
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licy as any that could be adopted in the field. 
Bn the other hand, a victory in the field could not 
finally establish the hold of Denmark over her re- 
luctant provinces. And if it is true that the Allied 
Powers cannot arrange an intervention, such a fact 
in itself is a sign that Unconstitutional Monarchism 
is losing its prestige in Teutonic Europe. 

The King of Prussia has just made one of those 
ambiguous manifestoes which announce nothing 
except that he has some purpose in his head which 
he will not explain. The conjecture suggested by 
his announcement is, that he is gratified at the 
moderate tone of certain municipal elections—to 
which he alludes by name !—and that he will show 
his satisfaction by residing for a little while in 
Berlin without his queen; in other words, he will 
lie to for a little while, but without dropping an- 
chor, ready to make off if the beloved Berliners 
should have a relapse of immoderateness. Imagine 
Queen Victoria coming to Buckingham Palace 
avowedly on the strength of a ‘Town-Council elec- 
tion! Furthermore, although the King of Wur- 
temburg has misunderstood him, he is still ‘* a true 
German,’ quite stanch in his Germanism, and so 
forth; an assertion put in several forms, but in 
none explicitly. Whether it means that he is 
** German’’ as contradistinguished from Dane, and 
so bent on reserving the Duchies to the Federation 
—or ‘* German” in the resolve to work for unity— 
or ‘*German”’ in his philosophy—we cannot tell : 
the last, however, is the most improbable conjec- 
ture ; the second the most likely. 





Somewuat more to the South, the aspect of 
litical affairs is not less favorable to sound polit- 
ical views. We would not, indeed, trust to the 
passing aspect of the week ; but the politician can- 
not ignore even the most transient signs, though 
he may not yield up his jadgment tothem. Some- 
thing appears to have failed the President of the 
French Republic in his plans; for it is now under- 
stood, that, instead of setting forth on another tour, 
he brings his travels to an abrupt conclusion, on 
the plea of ‘‘the lateness of the season.”’ His 
being affected with neuralgia gives some color to 
that plea; but another obstacle is suggested, in the 
emptied state of his purse, and reviving pecuniary 
* difficulties” in their most intractable form—also 
robable enough. A still more probable conjecture 
is, that he has found it inexpedient to leave the 
capital open to the intriguings on behalf of other 
pretenders to monarchical power. Not that he can 
fear much from pretenders who declare, as the Duc 
de Chambord has just done through one of his re- 
tainers, that he cannot accept the crown as the gift 
of the French nation—that the chief magistrate of 
a republic might do so, but that he, the descendant 
of St. Louis, cannot; implying that as he holds 
his power by ‘‘ the grace of God,’’ he can recog- 
nize no other donor. This is applying the fable é 
perverso—declining to set shoulder to the wheel, 
and preferring to rely on prayer; inverting the 
axiom “ aide-toi,’’ on the presumption, confuted by 
all experience, that Heaven helps only the passive 
and inert. The pretender who relies on such a 
licy can occasion no considerable uneasiness to 
i. Bonaparte. But he may reflect, that although 
the Duc de Chambord is head of the legitimists, 
the party includes a Berryer and perhaps a Thiers ; 
and certainly they are not safe men to leave un- 
watched or unchecked. Besides, the Orleanists 
are not likely to be so subservient to maternal in- 
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fluence as the sickly Chambord; and among the 
Orleanists is Changarnier. 

The decision of the Conseils-Généraux has been 
by no means so distinct as it was expected to be ; 
the statistical resumé of their conclusions exhibits 
every variety of opinion; and upon the whole, al- 
though a considerable number have pronounced in 
favor of some revision of the constitution, even 
those councils almost uniformly suggest that any 
revision must be made within the limits of the con- 
stitution and by constitutional means. The gen- 
eral effect of these municipal decisions, if general 
effect may be inferred, is, that although they would 
gladly see improvements of details, they advise a 
firm hold on the main body of the constitution. 
This is a very different judgment from the one 
wishfully anticipated by the Napoleonists ; and, so 
far as the councils-general go, it is decidedly 
against any coups d'état. Without relying too 
much, therefore, on these declarations as conveying 
an exact expression of the national feeling, and 
without supposing that Louis Napoleon abandons 
his tours in the fear of encountering a reception 
more cold and hostile than any which he has yet 
experienced, it may easily be imagined that such a 
widely extended expression of opinions not accord- 
ant with his own projects, may have taken away 
his appetite for courting further provincial festivi- 
ties. For the present, the councils-general may be 
said to have ** pronounced’’ more distinctly and 
authoritatively than the councils-convivial gathered 
round the putative Napoleon at the festive board. 





Tue great explosion to throw down the cliff at 
Seaford was managed with perfect success on 19 
September. Seaford is one of the ancient Cinque 
ports ; it was once a great resort of ships, and ex- 
tended so far as to have seven parish churches ; 
down to the time of the reform bill it returned two 
members to Parliament: Pitt and Canning were 
both on the roll of its representatives. But where 
the borough once stood, with its busy streets and 
quays, there is now a rolling sea; a barrier of 
shingle is the only remaining protection of what 
stands. Close to Seaford, on its eastern side, rises 
a noble line of cliff, in some places 300 feet high, 
and averaging above 200. It was determined to 
project a huge slice of the cliff to the beach, with 
a view thereby to constitute a groin for the purpose 
of retaining the shingle and preventing its leaving 
the bay. ‘The operations have been conducted by 
the Board of Ordnance, but the owners of land 
about Seaford contribute towards the expense. ‘The 
works were begun about seven weeks ago, and 
fifty-five men of the royal sappers and miners have 
been engaged upon them. ‘The work was super- 
vised by Sir John Burgoyne, inspector-general of 
fortifications ; but the immediate direction was 
taken by Captain Frome. 

The spot selected is not much above half a mile 
to the east of Seaford. Ata height of about fifty 
feet above high-water mark there was driven into 
the cliff, or excavated a tunnel or gallery seventy 
feet long, sixty feet high, five feet broad, ascend- 
ing with a slope of one in three. At the inland 
extremity it turned right and left in the heart of 
the cliff, about fifty feet one way and about sixty 
feet the other, with a more gentle ascent, the two 
smaller galleries being four feet six inches high 
and three feet six inches broad, and the three being 
in the form of a capital T. At the utmost end of 
each of the side or cross galleries was a chamber, 
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seven feet cube, lined with wood, and in each 
chamber a charge of no less than twelve thousand 
pounds of gunpowder was deposited ; making the 
distance of the centre of the charge seventy feet 
from the face of the cliff towards the sea, and about 
seventy feet above high-water mark. The galleries 
were ‘‘ tamped,”’ that is, stopped up, with bags of 
sand, and chalk, in bags and loose, to within fifty 
feet of the mouth ; both branches being tamped up, 
and twenty feet down the large gallery. Above 
this charge of powder, and on the top of the cliff, 
three shafts or pits were sunk to the depth of forty- 
one feet, and six hundred pounds of gunpowder 
deposited at the bottom of each ; these pits were 
tamped with chalk. Very near these pits—peril- 
ously near, it almost seemed—about 180 feet from 
the edge of the cliff, a small wooden shed was 
erected, in which were placed three voltaic bat- 
teries, two of Grove’s and one of Smee’s, for firing 
the charges ; the wires to convey the electric fluid 
to each charge were covered with tape and var- 
nished or tarred over ; the wires to the two lower 
charges in the chambers were carried over the top 
of the cliff. Just before three o'clock, apparently | 
upon a signal or instruction from the top of the 
cliff, the men who kept the ground upon the beach 
moved their boundary-flags some fifty yards further 


away from the spot which was ‘the observed of | 


, 


all observers,’ and required the spectators to 
remove to a distance which must have been above 
three hundred yards, if not a quarter of a mile, 
from the cliff to be blasted. ‘This proceeding 
seemed to create some timidity here and there, 
probably from its being taken to indicate that the 
best judges did not feel quite confident as to the 
direction or effect of the explosion. With the 
mass, however, curiosity overcame every other 
feeling, and there was not a little reluctance to 
retire further back. Some ladies were among the 
last to be induced to keep at a greater distance and 
give the gunpowder a wider berth. 

A period of suspense followed; the galvanic 
spark traversed the wires at twelve minutes past 
three. At that instant the earth shook with a low 
moaning throe, and the cliff bent towards the sea ; 
the chalk cracked along a frontage of more than a 
hundred feet; and then the whole mass of the 
precipice seemed to crumble into pieces and to fall 
into the sea, but with a motion so stately and slow 
that you might have thought that you could sit upon 
it and ride safely to the beach on its crest. ‘The 
dislodged mass formed a bank about three hundred 
feet broad and nearly three hundred long towards 
the sea, and about a hundred feet high. 

The whole multitude seemed for a few moments 
paralyzed and awe-struck by the strange moveimeut 
and the slightly trembling ground; every one 
sought to know with a glance that the mass had not 
foree enough to come near him, and that the cliff 
under which he stood was safe. In a few moments 
after the cliff had fallen, the crowd upon the beach 
rushed forward to it. A second fall of chalk, when 
they had got about half-way, checked them for an 
instant, and but for an instant. ‘They rushed up 
the mound which the exploded chalk had formed. 
Although it is a mass of large rough stones for the 
most part, difficult in many places to climb except by 
using one’s hands as well as feet, yet ladies eagerly 
clambered up it, and one gentleman managed to get 
his horse up. It will probably, like the cliff still 
standing, be rather unsafe for a time, as there is 
reason to believe that further falls will follow, con- 
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siderable masses which have not yet fallen being 
evidently loosened. 

There was no very loud report; the rumbling 
noise was probably not heard a mile off, and was 
perhaps caused by the splitting of the cliff and 
fall of the fragments. There seemed to be no 
smoke, but there was a tremendous shower of dust. 
Those who were in boats a little way out state that 
they felt a slight shock. It was much stronger on 
the top of the cliff. Persons standing there felt stag- 
gered by the shaking of the ground, and one of the 
batteries was thrown down by it. In Seaford, too, 
three quarters of a mile off, glasses upon the table 
were shaken, and one chimney fell. At New- 
haven, a distance of three miles the shock was sen- 
sibly felt. 


From the Examiner, 2] Sept. 

Mr. Gornam’s Inpuction To BkamprorD-Suexke 
Vicarace.—Mr. Gorham entered on his pastoral 
duties last week, ‘‘ read himself in’? on Sunday 
morning, and preached his first sermon the same 
afternoon. In consequence of the great interest 
which the disputes between the Rev. gentleman and 
the Bishop of Exeter have excited, a large number 
of persons visited the village and attended divine 
service at the church. ‘The road to Brampford 
was thronged with parties proceeding thither. 
The village itself was crowded like a fair, and the 
proprietors of the two rival inns of the place, 
which are of the ordinary rustic inn character, 
must have felt well content that differences of 
opinion have not ceased. In the afternoon the 
little church was crammed; the pews were all 
packed full, and the aisles and every corner where 
standing room could be obtained were occupied by 
an orderly and attentive congregation. ‘The text 
of his sermon was taken from the General Epistle 
of St. James, ‘* Receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save your souls.”’ 
The sermon referred the Christian to the Serip- 
tures for the foundation of his belief, and charged 
him to consult them in the spirit of prayer, humbly 
and meekly. ‘There was no direct allusion to the 
conflict in which the Rev. gentleman had been so 
long engaged, save in the commencement a passing 
reference to his ** peculiar circumstances?’ in ad- 
‘dressing his flock for the first time, which made 
this text so suitable to begin with; but he might 
be considered as attacking the dogmas which he 
opposes by the strenuous way in which he asserted 
what he considered the claims of the Scriptures. 
He concluded by adverting in the slightest possible 
manner to the extraordinary circumstances under 
which his ministration among them had com- 
menced, marked, as it had been, by a manifest and 
providential interposition. He besought his par- 
ishioners to let a connection so begun continue in 
harmony and advance in love. He was their ap- 
pointed minister, and the time was hastening on 
when God's ministers would have to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship, and when their hearers 
would have also to account for their opportunities. 
He adjured them so to live and act as that, by 
God's grace, there should be no fear for the end. 
The congregation then departed in a quiet and 
peaceable manner. The parishioners appear to 
| receive Mr. Gorham in a very friendly spirit, and 
it is said that he has nothing to apprehend from the 
‘critical disposition of the church-wardens, who are 
| plain men, not at all disposed for abstruse po- 
lemics. 
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254 COFFEE: AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 


From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
COFFEE: AND THE COFFEE TRADE, 


Correr has become the source of a very large 
trade between the Brazils and the United States, 
and being now an article more of necessity than 
luxury, as it formerly was, it may be more particu- 
larly interesting at the present moment, when the 
questions of production and consumption are all 
important, to investigate its growth and probable 
increase in that part of the world which now yields 
three eighths of the whole production. 

Coffee was first introduced into Rio de Janeiro 
in 1774, by a Franciscan Friar named Velloso, 
who cultivated a single tree in the garden of the 
Convent of St. Antonio. Brazil was then governed 
by the Marquis de Lavradio, as viceroy. The 
first fruits of the tree were presented to the mar- 
quis, who distributed them amongst the most 
respectable planters, explaining to them the advan- 
tages of adding another valuable article of produce 
to the country; but strong in their prejudices in 
favor of sugar and indigo, few took any pains to 
cultivate it, and the progress of increase was so 
slow and gradual that, in 1808, when Dom Joas 
VI. fled from Portugal to Rio de Janeiro, and 
soon after opened the port for foreign trade, the 
annual crop of coffee did not exeeed 30,000 bags, 
of 160 ponds each, or 8,000,000 pounds. ‘The 
increase, until 1820, was very moderate, the crop 
then being aout 100,000 bags. 





lated the planting of new estates, and the crop 
rapidly increased, so that in 1840 it was 1,060,898 
bags, or 168,5, million pounds. The cultivation 
being found profitable, the demand for slaves con- 
tinued, and, notwithstanding the attempts of the 
English government to puta stop to it, the slave- 
trade has been continually carried on clandestinely ; 
from 30 to 50,000 being annually imported. 

The increase of export since 1840 was very rap- 
id; and the crop of 1847 proving a most abundant 
one, with fine weather for picking and bringing it 
to market, proved to be 1,804,558 bags, or 2887, 
million pounds, which, from present appearances, 
will be the maximum for many years, as it is very 
rare that so great a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances occur as in 1847 and 1848, to ripen, 
secure, and bring to market a very large crop. 
The dry weather, from April, 1848, to December, 
1849, was of serious injury to the crop of 1848 and 
1849, especially the latter; as it is beyond a doubt 
that the quantity produced in 1849 was but about 
one third, say 600,000 bags, although the export 
of the crop-year, July to July, will show about 
1,100,000 bags, it having been increased by stocks 
of the previous crops, that had been held over by 


, wealthy planters, and those so far distant that the 


low prices of 1847 and 1848 would not pay for 


‘sending to market. 


The low prices of coffee from 1845 to 1849 


‘have discouraged planting new estates, and renew- 
The high prices | ing old ones, necessary to keep up the production. 


of coffee in Europe from 1817 to 1821, St. Domin- | The danger of importing slaves having increased, 
go having, in 1818, reached 148 shillings per cwt. | the number has but been barely sufficient to supply 
in bond in London, caused by the falling off in| the annual loss upon the estates, generally estiimat- 


production, and increase of consumption all over 


jed at 10 per cent., but frequently more. 


There- 


the world, stimulated the planters of Brazil to ex-| fore, should the trade be stopped altogether, as it 


tend their cultivation of coffee, especially as the 
prices of sugar had declined, and indigo, from its 
inferior quality, become quite neglected ; also that 
much less capital was required than for sugar. 

The importation, at tat time, of slaves was 
great, and prices very low; they were sold on 
long credits to the planters, payment being received 
in produce, which enabled those of small means to 
buy estates. ‘The produce being abundant, and 
prices high, they were soon able to pay off their 
debts, and established the custom of credit to the 
coffee planter, which, at the same time, was denied 
to the sugar planter to the same extent, as the 
cultivation of sugar had become unprofitable when 
brought into competition with Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the other sugar-producing countries. It is 
somewhat singular, that while in Brazil sugar- 
cultivation was declining, and coffee increasing 
and superseding it, in Cuba coffee was falling 
off, and sugar annually increasing. In Brazil the 
coffee planter had credit, but the sugar planter 
none. In Cuba it was the reverse. 

In 1830 the crop had increased to 400,000 bags, 
or 64,000,000 pounds. The slave-trade, by con- 
vention with Great Britain, was to cease in Feb- 
ruary, 1830. This caused an enormous import 
of slaves, that could only be disposed of at very 
low prices, and long credits. This again stimu- 





is most probable it will be very shortly, there 
cannot be any increase of production of coffee, but, 
on the contrary, a decrease ; as, without hands to 
supply the annual loss, the crop cannet be all 
picked, and no substitute can be applied. 

The coffee-growing districts are usually divided 
into the Serra Abaixo, (or below the mountains,) 
aud Serra Acima, (above the mountains ;) the 
produce of the former is about one sixth part of 
the whole crop, in good years, but is much more 
uncertain than the Serra Acima, being more liable 
to injury from droughts, which, of late years, have 
become very frequent. The quality is also very 
inferior, aud seldom shipped to the United States. 
The trees usually flower three times each year, 
generally in August, September, and October, and 
are ready for picking, in favorable seasons, in 
March, April, and May, varying according to 
situation, which is much greater than could be 
supposed. In April, small parcels of new coffee 
appear in market, but generally very ordinary ; in 
May and June the quantity is greater; but it is 
never abundant until July and August. 

The Serra Acima crop is always two to three 
months later in blossoming, but is more uniform, 
enabling the planters, in some places, to secure 
the crop by one picking, thereby saving much 
labor. In July, new coffee from Serra Acima 
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begins to appear in market, but not until Angust| from 4] to 5/000 reals, and this for three or four 
and September can entire cargoes be obtained. | years, which time is required to bring new trees 
In usual times there is a good deal of old coffee | into bearing. 
remaining over from the previous crops, which the} — From the best information to be obtained, 4000 
planter first sends to market before cleaning out) reals will not pay the grower as well as $5 per 
the new. It is, therefore, not until October and | barrel for flour in the seaports would pay the far- 
November that the bulk of the coffee in market is, mer in the United States for his wheat; there- 
of the new crop. The crop of 1849 having been | fore, with a short production of coffee, it would 
entirely exhausted before the new was ripe, it will | not be unreasonable for the planter to expect 5/000 
be better defined this year than for many years past. | reals, or upwards, so as to make up for the losses 
The prospect of the Serra Abaixo coffee is ua- | from 1845 to 1849, the average during that time 
favorable, as the two first blossoms were nearly | not being over 2|800 reals. 
destroyed by the drought, and it is not now esti- It should a!so be considered that the cost of 
mated at over three fourths of a fair average. The | producing coffve in other places is fully 33) more 
Serra Acima crop, when in blossom, promised most | than in Brazil, and that in consequence the pro- 
abundantly, but it received injury also from dry duction in almost every other place has decreased ; 
weather, and the result will not prove over a good | Cuba and St. Domingo at the present time not 
average. ‘lhe whole crop is, therefure, estimated | exporting more than one half what they formerly 
by good judges at 1,600,000 bags, should the} did. The same remarks apply to all the West 
picking season prove propitious. The Brazilian | India Islands, except’ Porto Rico. Laguira and 
estates are very badly, generally, provided with | Ceylon are the ouly places where there is any in- 
drieries, having no Jimestone in the country ; and crease, and this is very trifling, compared with the 
as seven e ghths of the coffee is dried in the pulp, 


| falling off in Java, which, being from negleet of 
a great deal is lost in rainy weather, as it is fre- trees and planting, cannot be increased for many 
quently exposed for weeks before it is fit to store. | years, unless government is disposed to force it, 
The roads in Brazil are only for mules, and plant- | as before. 
ers generally send their crops to market with} ‘To exemplify the foregoing remarks, the ful- 
their own troops, which, upon some large estates, | lowing tables of export of crop from 1832 to date, 
are employed the whole year in bringing it down ; | are annexed, showing the sub-division to Europe 
it is, therefore, quite impossible to get it to market! and United States, by which it will appear that 
any faster than usual, notwithstanding the present | the increase to United States has been very great; 
high prices; especially from the commencement | and it is wow quite probable that five eighths of the 
of the picking season until the crop is secured, | whole crep will be required for there. 
(from three to four months,) as during this time The first export to the United States was in 
they have also to prepare and plant their lands for| 1809, 1,522 bags, to Salem, per ship Marquis de 
supplies of provisions, say corn, beans, man-| Someruelas. The export from July Ist to July 
dioca, &e. Ist constitutes the crop-year. That of 1849 is 

Prices of all staples are regulated by supply | estimated, ten months only having expired :-— 

and demand, without regard to cost of production ; Exports of Coffee from Rio de Janeiro from July 1 
but at the present time, when the production of | to July, showing the crops as nearly as can be as- 
coffe is not equal to the consumption, and that| certaned. — P 
while the former is rather decreasing, the latter is | Years. Bags fhil. tbe, Bare Mull ibs. nel 11, Ibe, 





’ Sar “Siar 3 - 11833) 477,756 «076.4 174,063 27.9 651.719 1143 
rather increasing, it might be well to inquire into) 1234 -395'324 48.7 225,132 35.7 831456 84.4 
the cost of producing coffee in Brazil, where,|is35 443,536 70.7 298,854 47.7 742,390 118.4 
from the low price of slaves, the great produce of | 1536 = 410,890 65.7 254,913 40.8 665.503 100.5 
tl ma * ra . 14837 634,943 85.5 156,711 25.2 691,654 110.7 
te trees, anc general security of the seasons, It 1333 436,369 69.7 276,649 44.2 712,918 113.9 
has been lower than in any other country. | 1839 716.654 113.5 344,244 55.1 1,060,893 165.6 
P r 65 per cent. to Europe; 35 per. cent. to United States. 
The great drawback has been the expense of (1840 | 557,593 89.3 372.295 60.4 929,883 1497 
bringing to market, and there is no prospect of its 1s4t 674,253 107.7 370,175 59.2 1,044,428 166.9 
being decreased. It averages to the plan out | S42 778,800 124.5 371,421 69.2 1,040,221 1837 
8 ges to the planter about | 1313 576.030 92.1 648,121 103.7 1254151 195.3 
two cents per pound. The price of slaves hence-/ 344 636,621 109.7 491.523 785 1,178,144 185.2 
forward will be much greater than it has been;) _ 59 percent. to Europe; 4l per. cent. to Unised States 
eel hi te tl net # fi have | 845 6L1,SIL_ 97.7 679,802 107.8 1,291,313 205.5 
ve seasons, the past four or hve years, Nave 1346 = 843,135 135.0 684,632 109,4 1,528,117 244.4 
nh grea changed, so that instead o | 1847 1,048,785 167.5 755 20,7 1,804,558 285.2 
bee tly changed, hat d of 3/200) 1 67.5 755,773 120 558 288.2 


reals per arrbe, a8 fair average remonerating 193 85109 1954 173017 1295 121125 2553 
price, it should now be estimated at 4/000 reals, or 52} per cent. to Europe; 47§ per cent. to United States. 
about 6} ceuts per pound. From this must be, From the best sources of information, the pro- 
deducted 2 cents per pound for transportation and duction of coffee throughout the world in 1849 is 
expenses, leaving the planter only 4} cents to pay | estimated as follows, by which it appears that the 
the cost of production ; making it barely a living | production is not near equal to the consumption, 
business, when it is considered that they usually | jn consequence of which the prices have advanced 
pay 15 to 18 per cent. interest. It is, therefore, considerably, and will no doubt check the annual 
not likely that any increase of production will) increase of consumption, and probably decrease it 
take place, unless prices for some time should rule | still more. 
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The annual increase in the United States has 
been astonishing ; upwards of 15 per cent. per an- 
nam since 1838, while Europe has increased but 
2}. The average annual increase is about 5 per 
cent. in all consuming countries, or about 30,000,- 
000 pounds per annum. 

The production of coffee in 1849, which fur- 
nishes the consumption for 1850, is estimated as 
follows :— 


POEMS OF ELIZABETH 


Brazil, 1,190,000 bags, or 176 million pounds. 
Java, 600,000 piculs, or 80 “ 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 30 " 
St. Domingo, 35 Pe 
Laguira and Porto Cabello, 35 “ 
Britis! West Indies, 8 de 
Ceylon and British India, 40 ” 
Mocha, &c. 3 sa 
French and Dutch West Indies, 2 " 
Manilla, 3 sa 
Sumatra, 5 ya 
Costa Rica, 9 ws 
Total, 426 a 


The consumption of the world in 1848 was 
estimated, by the average of various authorities, 
as follows :— 


Holland and Netherlands, 103 million pounds. 





Germany and North Europe, —175 “ 
France and South Europe, 105 - 
Great Britain, 37 oe 
U. States and British America, 175 oe 

Total, 600 - 
Add 5 percent. for annual increase, 30 " 


Consumption of the world, 1849, 630 " 


That there was an increase of consumption in 
1849 is proved by the elaborate annual statements 
published in that most valuable journal, the 
** Economist,’’ January 26th, 1850, by which it 
appears that there were taken for consumption, in 
the principal consuming countries of Europe, 
300,000 cwts. or 33 6-10 millions pounds more in 
1849 than in 1848, or 11 percent. In the United 
States there was certainly no falling off in 1849 ; 
therefore, we are warranted in estimating the con- 
sumption of 1849 at 630,000,000 pounds. 
Consumption of the world in 1849, 630 mil. lbs. 


Production as above for 1349, 426 mil. lbs. 
Stocks in Europe, December 31, 


BARRETT BROWNING. 


and this, as previously shown, cannot be expected, 
to any great extent, in Brazil, for want of slave 
labor, and the impossibility, at present, of intro- 
ducing free labor. There is more probability of 
an increase from Java, but as many of the estates 
have been ruined by neglect, and four years are re- 
quired to bring new ones into being, it is not 
probable that the production will for many years 
equal the consumption, even at moderate rates ; 
as it must be borne in mind that the use of coffee 
having become so general throughout the world, 
and which being in a state of peace, the increase 
of consumers is very great, especially in the United 
States, where, as it is not taxed, high cost will 
not affect the consumption so much as in Europe, 
and, therefore, a large annual increase of produc- 
tion is actually required to supply the wants of 
the world. Where and when this is to take 
place, remains to he seen. 

Query. As civilization alone can ever puta 
stop to the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, and 
as coffee produces most abundantly upon every 
part of the coast, is it not worth the while of all 
philanthropists to turn their attention to coloniza- 
tion, and thereby secure two great objects :—the 
stoppage of the trade, and an abundant supply of 
an article now become a necessary of life, besides 
many others, and a refuge for the emancipated 
slaves of the United States? J. G 

Rio de Janerro, May 8th, 1850. 





From the Christian Inquirer. 


The Poems of Flizabeth Barrett Browning. In two 
volumes. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 


We welcome this new and beautiful edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. She is, in our judg- 
ment, the first poet of her sex—the Milton among 
women. Her poetry, like Milton's, is learned, 
yet impassioned—intellectual, yet tender—some- 
what saddened by a deep sense of thé power of 
sin and sorrow in the world, yet cheered ever by 
a Christian faith and hope. She deserves a crown 
of amaranths for that exquisite ode, so full of 
pathos, “* The Cry of the Children.” 

We know of no book better suited to the wants 
of the author’s own sex than this. Here is poetry 
with all of a true woman’s sensibility, in union 
with that intellectual power, which is so much 





1849, us per Kvonomist, 113 ™ 
Supposed stock in the U. States a 
same time, 21 
Total supply, _- —  * 
Deficiency, 7 «= 


From the foregoing, there is no doubt of the 
fact, that the increase of consumption of coffee 
throughout the world has surpassed the produc- 
tion, and that an equalization can only take place 
by an increase of price so considerable as to check 
the annual increase of consumption of 5 per cent., 
and reduce it nearly 25 per cent.; or by an in- 
crease of production. Some increase may be ex- 
pected from Brazil of about 400,000 bags, or 64,- 
000,000 for 1851; but from other quarters there 
is not much probability of increase, until stim- 
ulated by high prices to increase the cultivation ; 


needed to check the weak sentimentalism so prev- 
alent. Mrs. Browning need not avail herself of 
any chivalrous courtesy, to procure a place of 
honor among men in their highest circle of genius. 
| Her mission to woman, however, is peculiar. We 
can think of a score of noble girls who need the 
ministry of just such a spirit as hers, to save them 
from the frivolities which lie in wait for them. 
If the better class of parents, who desire purer in- 
tellectual aliment for their daughters than the 
usual styles of poetry and romance afford, would 
run their eye over these beautiful volumes, in a 
week not a single copy of the book would be left 
on the shelves of the publishers. 
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THE LAST OF THE RUTHVENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Davie Catperwoop! worthy tutor and mas- 
ter!—Davie Calderwood.’’ ‘The old man made no 
answer to the call, which he scarce seemed even to 
hear. He sat not far from the shadow of his col- 
lege walls, watching the little silvery ripples of the 
Cam. His doctor's robes hid a common homely 
dress of gray; his large feet, dangling over the 
river bank, were clumsily shod, and his white, 
close-cropped hair gave him a Puritanical look, 
when compared with the cavalier air of the two 

ouths who stood behind him. 

“ Davie Calderwood—wake up, man! News! 
—great news! From Scotland !’’ added the elder 
lad in a cautious whisper. 

It pierced the torpor of the old man : he started 
up with trembling eagerness. 

“Eh, my dear bairn!—l mean my lord—my 
Lord Gowrie !”’ 

‘‘ Hush!” said the youth bitterly; ‘* let not the 
birds of the air carry that sound. Was it not) 
erushed out of the earth a year agot Call me | 
William Ruthven, or else plain William, till with | 
my good sword I win back my title and my father’s | 
name.”’ 

** Willie—Willie !’’ murmured the younger | 
brother in anxious warning. 

“ He is afraid—wee Patrick !”’ laughed William | 
Ruthven. ‘* He thinks that walls have ears, and | 
rivers tongues, and that every idle word I say will | 
go with speed to the vain, withered old hag in| 
London, or to daft K.ag Jamie in Edinburgh! He | 
thinks he shall yet see brother Willie’s love-locks 
floating from the top of the Tolbooth beside those 
of winsome Aleck and noble John.”’ 

The elder youth spoke in that bitter jesting tone 
used to hide keenest suffering; but the younger 
one, a slight delicate boy of nineteen, clung to his 
brother's arm, and burst into tears. 

**My lord,” said Master David Calderwood, 
“ye suld be mair tender o’ the lad—your ae | 
brother—your mother’s youngest bairn! Ye speak | 
too lightly o’ things awfu’ to tell of—awfu’ to | 
mind. Master Patrick,’’ he added, laying his 
hand gently on the boy's shoulder, ** ye are think- | 
ing of ilk puir bodie given to the fowls of the air 
and to the winds of heaven, at Sterling, Edin- 
burgh, and Dundee ; but ye forget that whiles man 
dishonors the poor dust, evermair God keeps the 
soul. ‘Therefore mind ye thus 0’ your twa broth- 
ers—the bonnie Earl of Gowrie, and noble Alex- 
ander Ruthven—that are baith now with God.”’ 

As he spoke, the doctor’s voice faltered, for 
nature had put into his huge, ill-formed frame a 
gentle, womanly spirit; and though he had fled 
from his country, and never beheld it since ol 








year when his beloved lord, the first Earl of Gow- 
rie, and father of these youths, perished on the | 
seaffold—still, amidst all the Jearning and honors 
gained in his adopted home, David Calderwood 
carried in his bosom the same true Scottish heart ; 
and perhaps it yearned more over the boy Patrick, 
in that he was, like his long dead father, a quiet 
retiring student, given to all abstruse philosophy ; 
whereas William the elder was a youth of bold 
spirit, who chafed under his forced retirement, and 
longed to tread in the footsteps of his ancestors, 
even though they led to the same bloody end. 

“ Well, good master,” he said, “* when you have 
Wept enough with Patrick, hear my news.” 
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‘*Ts it from my mother, the pair hunted dove, 
auld and worn, flying hither and thither about the 
ruins of her nest!” 

Lord Gowrie’s—let us give him the title for 
three months borne, then attainted, but which yet 
fondly lingered on the lips of iwo faithful friends, 
David Calderwood, and Lettice his daughter—Lord 
Gowrie’s brow reddened, and instinetively he put 
his hand to where his sword should have hung. 
Then he muttered angrily, “* Ah! I forget I am no 
earl, no Scottish knight, but only a poor Cambridge 
student. But,’? he added, his face kindling, 
‘though the lightning has fallen on the parent 
trunk, and its two brave branches, and though the 
rest are trodden under foot of men, still there is 
life, blood, fresh in the old tree. It shall grow up 
and shelter her yet—my noble, long-enduring moth- 
er—the first, the best, the No; she shall noé 
be the last Lady Gowrie.”’ 

While speaking, a flush, deeper even than that 
of youth’s enthusiasm, burned on the young earl’s 
cheek, and he looked up to the window where 
Lettice sat—sweet Lettice Calderwood, sweeter 
even than she was fair! She at a distance dimly 
saw the look; she met it with a frank smile—the 
smile ¢ single-hearted, happy girl would cast wil- 
lingly on all the world. 

‘*'The news—the news!’? murmured old David. 
** My bairns, ye talk and ye rave, but ye dinna tell 
the news.”’ 

‘* My mother writes that the cloud seems passing 
from our house; for the Queen Anne—she favors 
us still, despite her lord—the Queen Anne has 
secretly sent for our sister Beatrice to court.’’ 

‘* Beatrice, whom brother Alexander loved more 
than all the rest,’’ said Patrick simply. But the 
elder brother frowned, and rather harshly bade him 
hold his peace. 

** Patrick is a child, and knows nothing,”’ said 
the young earl; **but I know all. What care I 
for this weak queen’s folly or remembered sin, if 
through her means | creep back into my father’s 
honored seat? Oh, shame that 1 can only creep; 
that I must enter Scotland like a thief, and steal in 
at the court holding on to a woman’s robe, when I 
would fain come with fire and sword, to crush 
among the ashes of his own palace the murderer 
of my race !”’ 

He spoke with a resolute fierceness, strange in 
such a youth; his black brows contracted, and his 
stature seemed to swell and grow. Simple Davie 
Calderwood looked and trembled. 

** Ye ‘re a Ruthven, true and bold; but ye ‘re no 
like the Earl o’ Gowrie, I see in your face your 
father’s father—him that rose from a dying bed to 
be a shedder of blood—him that slew Rizzio in 
Holyrood !”’ 

‘*And when I stand in Holyrood—whether I 
creep in there or force my way with my sword—I 
will kneel down on that bloody spot, and pray 
Heaven to make me too as faithful an avenger,” 
was the keen low answer. ‘Then, turning off his 
passionate emotion with a jest, as he often did, 
Lord Gowrie said gayly to his brother, ‘‘ Come, 
Patrick, look not so pale ; tell our good master the 
rest of the news—that to-night, this very night, 
thou and I must start for bonnie Scotland !”’ 

** Who is talking of bonnie Scotland!’’ said a 
gitl’s voice, young indeed, but yet touched with 
that inexplicable tone which never comes until 
life's first lessons have been learned—those lessons, 
whether of joy or grief, which leave in the child’s 
careless bosom a woman's heart. 
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Lord Gowrie turned quickly and looked at Let- 
tice, smilingly—rapturously, yet bashfully, as a 
outh looks at his first idol. Then he repeated his 
intention of departure, though in a tone less joy- 
ous than before. Lettice heard, without emotion 
as it seemed, only that her two thin hands—she 
was a little creature, pale and slight—were pressed 
tightly together. There are some faces which, by 
instinct or by force of will, can hide all emotion, 
and then it is the hands’ which tell the tale—the 
fluttering fingers, the tight clench, the palms rigid- 
ly crushed together. But these tokens of suffering 
no one sees: no one saw them in Lettice Calder- 
wood. 

“Do ye no grieve, my daughter, over these 
bairns that go from ust Wae’s me! but there ’s 
danger in ilka step to baith the lads.”’ 

‘** Are both going ?”’ asked Lettice ; and her eye 
wandered towards the younger brother, who had 
moved a little apart, and stood by the little river, 
plucking leaves, and throwing them down the 
stream. ‘It is along, severe journey, and Master 
Patrick has been so ill, and is not yet strong,”’ ad- 
ded the girl, speaking with that grave dignity 
which, as mistress of the household, she sometimes 
assumed, and which made her seem far older than 
her years. 

** Patrick is a weakly fellow, to be sure,’’ an- 
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such as we see sometimes, and fancy that we read 
therein the coming history as plainly written as in 
a book. So while, as the evening passed, Lord 
Gowrie’s fiery spirit busied itself about plots and 
schemes, the fate of kingdoms and of kings ; and 
David Calderwood, stirred from his learned equi- 
poise, troubled his simple mind with anxiety con- 
cerning his two beloved pupils—Lettice hid all her 
thoughts in her heart, Location tremblingly over 
them there. But the young herbalist sat patiently 
pulling his flowers to pieces, and ruminating mean- 
while ; his eyes fixed on the little rippling stream. 
He seemed born to be one of those meek philoso- 
phers who through life sit still, and let the world 
roll by with all its tumults, passions, and cares, 
They are above it; or, as some would deem, be- 
low it. But in either case it touches not them. 


It was the dawn of a September day, gloomy 
and cold. All things seemed buried in a dull 
sleep, except the Cam that went murmuring over 
its pebbles hour after hour, from night till morn. 
Lettice heard it under her window, as she stood in 
the pale light, fastening her head-tire with trem- 
bling hands. They were just starting—the two 
young Scottish cavaliers. Both had cast off the 
dress of the student, and appeared as befitted their 
birth. Bold, noble, and handsome looked the 





swered Lord Gowrie, inwardly smiling over his 
own youthful strength and beauty ; ‘ but I will 
take care of him—he will go with his brother.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Patrick, overhearing all, as it 
seemed. But he said no more: he was a youth of 
few words. Very soon Calderwood and the young 
lord began to talk over the projected journey. But 
Patrick sat down by the river-bank, and began idly 
plucking and examining the meadow-flowers, just 


as if his favorite herbal and botanical science were | 


the only interests of life. 

** Patrick !’’ whispered Lettice’s kind, sisterly 
voice. She sometimes forgot the difference of rank 
and blood in her tender compassion for the young 


proscribed fugitives who had been sent, in such | 


utter destitution and misery, to her father’s care— 
“ Patrick !”’ 

** Yes, Mistress Lettice.”’ 

‘The evening closes cold; take this!’’ 
had brought a cloak to wrap round him. 

‘* You are very kind, very thoughtful—like a 
sister.”” 
at her. Lettice smiled. Whether gladsome or 
sorry, she could always bend her lips to that pale, 
grave smile. 

** Well, then, listen to me, as you always do; 
I being such a staid, wise old woman’”’ 

** Though a year younger than I.’’ 

** Still, listen to me. My Lord Gowrie, your 
brother, is rash and bold; you must be prudent for 
the sake of both. When you go from us, Patrick, 
cease dreaming, and use your wisdom. You have 
indeed the strength and wisdom of a man; it will 
be needed. Let not William bring you into peril ; 
take care of him and of yourself.”’ 

Here the lips that spoke so womanly, grave, and 
calm, began to tremble; and Lettice, hearing her 
name called, went away. 

Patrick seemed mechanically t> repeat to him- 
self her last words, whether in pleasure, pain, or 
indifference, it was impossible to tell. Then his 
features relapsed into their usual expression— 
thoughtful, quiet, and passionless. An old-young 
face it was—a mingling of the child with the man 
of old, but with no trace of youth between—a face 


She 





Saying this, he turned quick, and looked | 


| young Earl William in his gay doublet, with his 
| sword by his side. As he walked with Lettice to 
the garden, (he had half-intreated, half-commeaded 
'to have a rose given by her hand,) his manner 
|seemed less boyish—more courtly and tender 
withal. His last words, too, as he rode away, 
were a gay compliment, and an outburst of youth- 
ful hope; alluding to the time when he should 
come back endowed with the forfeited honors of 
his race, and choose, not out of Scottish but of 
English maidens, a ‘* Lady Gowrie.” 

Patrick, stealing after, a little paler—a little 
more silent than usual—affectionately bade his 
master adieu ; and to the hearty blessing and good- 
speed only whispered ‘‘ Amen.’’ Then he took 
Lettice’s hand; he did not kiss it, as his brother 
had gracefully and courteously done; but he 
clasped it with a light cold clasp, saying gently, 
** Farewell! Lettice, my kind sister.”’ 

She moved a little, as if pained; and then 
calmly echoed the farewell. But when the sound 
of the horses’ feet died away, she went slowly up 
to her little chamber, shut the door, sat down, and 
wept. Once only looking at her little hand— 
holding it as if there still lingered on it a vanished 
touch—the deep color rose in her cheek, and over 
her face there passed a quick, sharp pang. 

‘* His sister—always his sister!’’ She said no 
more. After a while she dried her tears, wrapped 
round her heart that veil of ordinary outer life 
which a woman must always wear, and went down 
to her father. 


‘* Lettice, what are those torn papers that thou 
art fastening together with thy needle? Are they 
writings or problems of mine ?”’ 

‘* Not this time, father,”’ said Lettice meekly ; 
‘they are fragments left by your two pu- 

ils.” 
pe That is, by Patrick! William did not love 
to study, except that fantastic learning which all 
the Ruthvens loved—the occult sciences. Whose 
papers are these ?”’ 

** Master Patrick’s ; he may want them when he 
returns.”’ 
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“When! Ah, the dear bairn, his puir father’s 
ain son! will I ever see his face again?”’ 

There was no answer save that of silence and 
paleness. Lettice’s fingers worked on. But a 
dull, cold shadow seemed to spread itself over the 
room—over every where she turned her eyes ; duller 
than the gloomy evening—colder than the cold 
March rain which beat against the narrow college- 
windows—that shadow that crept over her heart. 
She looked like one who for many days and weeks 
had borne on her spirit—not a heavy load, that is 
easier to bear, but a restless struggle—sometimes 
pain, sometimes joy, doubt, fear, expectation, 
faith, wild longing, followed by blank endurance. 
It was now a long time since she had learned the 
whole bitter meaning of those words, ‘‘ The hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick.”’ 

‘* My dear lassie,’’ said the old doctor, rousing 








himself from a mathematical calculation which had 
degenerated into a mere every-day reverie, ‘‘ where | 
hae ye keepit the puir young earl’s letter, that said 
he and Patrick were baith coming back to Cam- 
bridge in a week? Can ye no tell how lang it is 
sin syne ?”” 

Lettice could have answered at once—could have 
told the weeks, days, hours—each passing slow | 
like years—but she did not. She paused as though | 
to reckon, and then said, ‘* It is mgh two months, 
if I count right.”’ 

‘““Twa months! Alas, alas!’’ 

“Do you think, father,’’ she said slowly, striv- 
ing to speak for the first time what had been so | 
long pent up that its utterance shook her whole | 
frame with tremblings—‘‘ do you think that any 
harm has come to the poor young gentlemen!” | 

““T pray God no! Lettice, do you mind what) 
our puir Willie—I canna say ‘the earl’—tauld | 
us of their great good fortune through the queen ; 
how that he would soon be living in Edinburgh as | 
a grand lord, and his brother should end his studies | 
at St. Andrews ; only Patrick said he loved better | 
tocome back to Cambridge, and to his auld mas- | 
ter. The dear bairn! Do ye mind all this, | 
Lettice ?”’ 

“Yes, father.”’ Ah, truly poor Lettice did ! 

“Then, my child, we needna fear for them. | 
They are twa young gentlemen o’ rank, and maybe | 
they iead a merry life, and that whiles gars them | 
forget auld friends; but they “Il aye come back | 
safe in time.”’ 

So saying, the old doctor settled himself in his | 
high-backed chair, and contentedly went to sleep. | 
His daughter continued her work until the papers | 
were all arranged and it grew too dark to see, then | 
she closed her eyes and pondered. 

Her thoughts were not what may be called love- 
thoughts, such as you, young modern maidens, in- | 
dulge in when you dream of some Jover kneeling | 
at your feet, or walking by your side, know your- | 
self adored, and exult in the adoration. No such} 
light emotion ruled Lettice’s fancy. Her love— 
if it were love, and she scarce knew it as such— 
had crept in unwittingly, under the guise of pity, 
reverence, affection ; it had struck its roots deep in 
her nature ; and though it bore no flowers, its life 
was one with the life of her heart. She never 
paused to think, ‘‘ Do I love ?’’ or ** Am I loved ?”’ 
but her whole being flowed into that thought, 
wave after wave, like a stream that insensibly 
glides into one dry channel, leaving all the rest. 

Lettice sat and thought mournfully over the 
many weeks of wearying expectation for him who 
never came. How at first the hours flew winged 
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with restless joy, how she lay down in hope and 
rose in hope, and said to herself, calmly smiling, 
** 'To-morrow—to-morrow !’’ How afterwards she 
strove to make those words into a daily balm to 
still fear and pain that would not sleep; how at 
last she breathed them wildly, hour by hour of 
each blank day, less believing in them than lifting 
them up like a cry of despair which must be an- 
swered. But it never was answered; and the 
silence now had grown so black and dull around 
her, that it pressed down all struggles—left her 
not even strength for fears. 

She had feared very auch at first. The young 
Earl William, so sanguine, so bold, might have 
been deceived. The king’s seeming lenity might 
be but assumed, until he could crush the poor 
remnant of the Ruthven blood. She pondered 
continually over the awful tale of the Gowrie plot; 
often at night in her dreams she saw the ensan- 


| guined axe, the two heads, so beautiful and young, 


mouldering away on the Tolbooth. Sometimes 
beside them she saw another: Horror! she 
knew it well—the pale, boyish cheek—the thought- 
ful brow. Then she would wake in shudderings 
and cries; and falling on her knees, pray that 
wherever he was—whether or no he might gladden 
her eyes again—Heaven would keep him safe, and 
have pity upon her. 

Again she thought of him in prosperity, living 
honored and secure under the glory of the Ruthven 
line—forgetting old friends, as her father had said. 
Well, and what right had she to murmur? She 
did not—save that at times, even against her will, 
the selfish cry of weak human tenderness would 
rise up—* Alas, thou hast all things, and I—I 
perish for want!’’? But her conscience ever an- 
swered, ‘* He neither knows nor sees, so with him 
there is no wrong.”’ 


Let- 


Night, heavy night, fell down once more. 
tice had learned to long for the dull stupor it 
brought—a little peace, a little oblivion mercifully 


closing each blank day. ‘* Is it not time for rest, 
father ?’’ she often asked Jong ere the usual hour ; 
and she was so glad to creep to her little bower- 
chamber, and shut out the moonbeams and the star- 
light, and lie m darkness and utter forgetfulness, 
until lulled to sleep by the ripple of the stream 
close by. ‘There had been a time when she either 
sat up with her father, or else lay awake till mid- 
night, listening for steps in the garden—for voices 
beneath the window—when every summons at the 
gate made her heart leap wildly. But all this was 
passed now. 

Lettice put down the lamp, took off her coif, and 
unbound her hair. Before retiring she opened the 
window and gazed out into the night, which was 
cold, but very clear. She half-leaned forward, and 
stretched out her hands to the north. No words 
can paint the look her countenance wore. It was 
yearning, imploring, despairing, like that of a soul 
longing to depart and follow upwards another 
soul already gone. In her eyes was an intensity 
that seemed mighty enough to pierce through al! 
intervening space, and fly dove-winged to its desire. 
Then the lids dropped, the burning tears fell, and 
her whole frame sank collapsed, an image of hope- 
less, motionless dejection. 

She was roused by a noise—the dash of oars on 
the usually-deserted river. She shut the window 
hastily, blushing lest the lamp should have revealed 
her attitude and her emotion to any stranger with- 
out. The sound of oars ceased—there were foot- 
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steps up the garden alleys—there was her father’s 
eager voice at the door, mingled with other well- 
known voices. They were coming !—they were 
come ! ; 

In a moment all the days, weeks, months of 
weary waiting were swept away like clouds. The 
night of her sorrow was forgotten as though it had 
never been. 





** And now that 1 am returned, thou wilt not 
give me another flower, Mistress Lettice !’’ said the 
oung earl, as he followed her up the garden-walks 
in the fair spring morning. She had risen early, 
for sleep had been driven away by joy. 
** There are no flowers now, at least none gay 
enough to be worth your wearing. Daisies and 
violets would ill suit that courtly dress,”’ said the 


maiden, speaking blithely out of her full-hearted | 


content. 

** Does it displease you then? Shall I banish 
my silver-hilted sword, and my rich doublet with 
three hundred points, and don the poor student’s 
hodden gray? I would do it, fair damsel, and 
willingly for thee !’’ And he smiled with a little 
conscious pride, as if he knew well that six months 
passed in the shadow of a court had transformed 
the bashful youth into an accomplished cavalier— 
brave, handsome, winning, yet pure and noble at 
heart, as the young knights were in the golden time 
of Sidney and of Raleigh. 

Lettice regarded him in frank admiration. ‘* Tru- 
ly, my Lord Gowrie, you are changed. Scarce 
can | dare to give you the name you once honored 
me by permitting. How shall I call you and Mas- 
ter Patrick my brothers ?”’ 

**] wish it not,’’ said the young man hastily. 
“© As for Patrick—never mind Patrick,’’ as Let- 
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I love yon—I love you! Come to my heart, my 
Lettice, my wife that shall be ;’’ and he stretched 
out his arms to enfold her. But Lettice, uttering a 
faint cry, glided from his vain clasp, and fled into 
the house. 


In their deepest affections women rarely judge by 
outward show. ‘The young earl, gifted with ail 
qualities to charm a lady's eye, had been loved as 
a brother—nothing more. The dreamy Patrick, in 
whose apparently passionless nature Jay the mys- 
tery wherein such as Lettice ever delight—whose 
learning awed, while his weakness attracted tender 
sympathy—he it was who had unconsciously won 
the treasure which a man giving all his substance 
could not gain—a woman's first, best love. 

Her wooer evidently dreamed not the truth. 
She saw him still walking where she had left him, 
or passing under her window, looking up rather 
anxiously, yet smiling. One thought only rose 
clearly out of the chaos of Lettice’s mind—that he 
must be answered ; that she must not let him de- 
ceive himself—no, not for an hour. What she 
should say she mournfully knew—but how to say 
it? Some small speech she tried to frame; but 
she had never been used to veil any thought of her 
innocent heart before him she treated as a brother. 
It was so hard to feel that all this must be changed 
now. 

Lettice was little more than eighteen years old, 
but the troublous life of a motherless girl had made 
her self-dependent and firm. ‘Therefore, afier a 
| while, courage came to her again. Strengthened 
by her one great desire to do right, she descended 
into the garden, and walked slowly down the alley 
to meet the earl. His greeting was full of joy. 

** Did I seare her from me, my bird? And has 





tice’s eyes seemed wandering to the river-side, 
where the younger Ruthven sat in his old seat. 
** You see he is quite happy with his herbal and 
his books of philosophy. Let him stay there ; for 
I would fain have speech with you.’’ He led her into 
a shady path and began to speak hurriedly. ‘* Let- 
tice, do you know that I may soon be summoned 
back to Scotland—not as a captive, but as the re- 
instated Earl of Gowrie! And Lettice’’—here his 
voice faltered, and his cheek glowed, and he looked 
no more the bold cavalier, but a timid youth in his 
first wooing—*‘ dear Lettice, if 1 might win my 
heart’s desire, I would not depart alone.” 

** Not depart alone! Then thou wilt not leave 
Patrick with us, as was planned?”’ said the girl, 
uttering the first thought that rose to her mind, and 
then blushing for the same. 

** | spoke not of Patrick—he may do as he wills. 
I spoke of some one dearer than brother or sister ; 
of her who’’ 

** What! is it come to that ?”’ merrily laughed 
out the unconscious girl. ‘ Is our William at 
once, without sign or token, about to bring to us, 
and then perforce to carry away home, a bonnie 
Lady Gowrie?” 

The earl seemed startled by a sudden doubt. 
** Tt is strange you should speak thus! Are you 
mocking me, or is it a womanly device to make me 
woo in plainer terms! Hear, then, Lettice, that I 
love! Tt is you I would win, you whom I would 
carry home in triumph, my beautiful, my wife, my 
Lady Gowrie !’’ She stood transfixed, looking at 
him, not with blushes, not with maiden shame, but 
in a sort of dull amaze. 

‘** Do my words startle you, sweet one? For- 
give me, then, for I scarce know whatI say. Only 








she flown back of her own accord to her safe nest 
| —her shelter now and evermore!’ And once 
| more he extended his arms, with a look of proud 
tenderness, such as a young lover wears when he 
_ feels that in wooing his future wife he has cast off 
| the lightsome follies of boyhood, and entered on the 
| duties and dignities of a man. 
Lettice never looked up, or her heart would have 
' smote her—that heart which, already half-erushed, 
/ had now to crush another's. Would that women 
felt more how bitter it is to inflict this suffering, 
and, if wilfully ineurred, how heavy is this sin! 
Even Lettice, with her conscience all clear, felt as 
though she were half guilty in having won his un- 
| sought for love. Pale and trembling she began to 
say the words she had fixed on as best, humblest, 
kindest—** My Lord Gowrie” 

** Nay, sweet Lettice, call me William, as you 
ever used to do in the dear old times.” 

At this allusion her set speech failed, and she 
burst into tears. ‘* Oh, William, why did you not 
always remain my brother? I should have been 
happy then !”’ 

* And now?” 

‘* | am very—very miserable.”’ 

There was a pause, during which Lord Gowrie’s 
face changed, and he seemed to wrestle with a 
vague fear. At last he said, ‘* Wherefore ?”’ in a 
brief, cold tone, which calmed Lettice at once. 

** Because,’? she murmured with a mournful 
earnestness there was no doubting or gainsaying, 
‘*T am not worthy your love, since in my heart 
there is no answer—none !”” 

For a moment Lord Gowrie drew himself up 
with all his ancestral pride. ‘* Mistress Lettice 
Calderwood, I regret that—that’’ He stam- 
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mered, hesitated, then throwing himself on a 
wooden seat, and bowing his head, he struggled 
with a young man’s first agony—rejected love. 

Lettice knelt beside him. She took his passive 
hands, and her tears rained over them; but what 
hope, what comfort could she give? She thought 
not of their position as maiden and suitor—Lord 
Gowrie and humble Lettice Calderwood—she only 
saw her old playmate and friend sitting there over- 
whelmed with anguish, and it was her hand which 
had dealt the blow. 

“ William,’’? she said brokenly, ‘think not 
hardly of me. I would make you happy if I could, 
but L cannot! I dare not be your wife, not loving 
you as a wife ought.” 

‘‘ It is quite true, then, you do not love me?”’ 
the young earl muttered. But he won no other 
answer than a sad silence. After a while he broke 
out again bitterly—** Either I have madly deceived 
myself, or you have deceived me. Why did you 
blush and tremble when we met last night? Why, 
before we met, did I see you gazing so longingly, 
so passionately, on the way I should have come? 
Was that look false too ?”’ 

Lettice rose up from her knees, her face and neck 
inecarnadine. ‘* My Lord of Gowrie, though you 
have honored me, and I am grateful, you have no 
right”’ 

‘*T have a right—that of one whose whole life 
you have withered; whom you have first struck 
blind, and then driven mad for love! Mistress 
Calderwood—Lettice”’ 

In speaking her name, his anger seemed to dis- 
perse and crumble away, even as the light touch 
shivers the molten glass. When again he said 
“ Lettice,”? it was in a tone so humble, so heart- 
broken, that, hearing it, she, like a very woman, 
forgot and forgave all. 

“T never did you wrong, William: I never 
dreamed you loved me. In truth | never dreamed 
of love at all, until’’ 

“Go on.”’ 

“*T cannot—I cannot !”’ 
bitter tears. 

After a while Lord Gowrie came to her side, so 
changed, he might have lived years in that brief 
hour. ‘* Lettice,’’? he said, ‘‘let there be peace 
and forgiveness between us. 1 will go away: you 
shal] not be pained by more wooing. Only, ere I 
depart, tel] me is there any hope for me in patience 
or long waiting, or constant, much-enduring love ?”’ 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“Then what was not mine to win is surely 
already won? Though you love not me, still you 
love: | read it in your eyes. If so, I think—I 
think it would be best mercy to tell me. Then I 
shall indulge in no vain hope: I shall learn to en- 
dure, perhaps to conquer at last. Lettice, tell me: 
one word—no more !”’ 

But her quivering lips refused to utter it. 

“Give me some sign—ay, the sign that used to 
be one of death !—let your *kerchief fall !”’ 

_ For one moment her fingers instinctively clutched 
it tighter, then they slowly unclasped. The ’ker- 
chief fell ! 

Without one word or look Lord Gowrie turned 
away. He walked with something of his old proud 
step to the alley’s end, then threw himself down on 
the cold, damp turf, as though he wished it had been 
an open grave. 


Again silence, again 


When the little circle next met, it was evident 
to Lettice that Lord Gowrie had unfolded all to his 


| 


| danger ! 





faithful and loving younger brother. Still Patrick 
betrayed not his knowledge, and went on in his old 
dreamy and listless ways. Once, as pausing in his 
reading, he saw Lettice glide from the room, pale 
and very sad, there was a momentary change in his 
look. It might be pity, or grief, or reproach, or 
what none could tell. He contrived so as to ex- 
change no private word with her until the next 
morning; when, lounging in his old place, idly 
throwing pebbles into the river, and watching the 
watery circles grow, mix, and vanish, there came a 
low voice in his ear. 

** Master Patrick Ruthven ?’’ 

He started to hear his full name uttered by lips 
once so frank and sisterly, but he took no notice. 

“Well; what would you, Lettice?”’ 

‘It is early morning; there is no one risen but 
we two; come with ine to the house, for I must 
speak with you. And what I say even the air must 
not carry. Come, Patrick ; for the love of Heaven, 
come !"” 

Her face was haggard, her words wild. She 
dragged rather than led him into the room where 
the two boys had once used to study with her 
father. ‘There she began speaking hurriedly. 

‘*Did you hear nothing last night’—no foot- 
steps '—no sounds?” 

‘No; yet I scarce slept.’’ 

‘Nor I.”’) And two young faces drooped, unable 
to meet each other’s eyes. But soon Lettice went 
on: ‘* At dawn, as I lay awake, it seemed as if 
there were voices beneath my wiadow. 1 did not 


look: I thought it might be” 


** William sometimes rises very early,’’ said the 
brother gravely. 

‘“Tt was not Lord Gowrie, for I heard them 
speak his name. Your hopes from King James 
were false! Oh, Patrick, there is danger—great 
I have learned it all!” 

**How?’* And rousing himself, the young man 
regarded eagerly Lettice’s agitated mien. 

‘* | opened the lattice sofily, and listened. When 
they went away, I followed stealthily to the water’s 
edge. Patrick, they said that on the night but one 
after this they will return and seize you in the 
king’s name! Fly—fly! Do not let me lose for- 
ever both my brothers !”’ 

And she caught his hands as in her childhood 
she used to do, when beseeching him to do for her 
sake many things which, from dreamy listlessness, 
he never would have done for his own. 

‘© What must I do, Lettice—I, who know noth- 
ing of the world? Why did you not tell all this 
to William?” 

‘*7—tell William?’’ She blushed scarlet and 
seemed struggling with deep emotion. 

‘Oh, true—true!’’ Patrick said, and there 
seemed a faint waking up in his passionless feat- 
ures. ‘‘ No matter; I will at once go and tell my 
brother.”’ 

Lettice sat down to wait his return. All her 
murmur was—‘‘ Oh, William !—poor William !— 
so truly loving me whom others love not at all! I 
turned from thee in thy prosperity, but now shall I 
save thee and lose myself'—shall I sacrifice all to 
thee?’’ But instinct rather than wisdom whis- 
pered to Lettice, that she who weds, knowing her 
heart is not with her husband, wilfully sacrifices 
both. In the sight of heaven and earth she takes 
a false vow, which, if requited not by man, will as- 
suredly be avenged by God. pam? 

Patrick Ruthven came back in much agitation. 
‘“‘He says he will not fly; that he heeds neither 
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the prison nor the block ; that he has no joy in life, 
and death is best! Lettice, go to him; save him 
—you only can !”’ 

‘* How can I save him?” mournfully Lettice 
cried. 

‘* By urging him to fly. We can take horse, 
and cross the country to Harwich, whence a ship 
sails for France to-night. I know this, for yester- 
day I, too, was planning how to depart.’’’ 

** You?” 

‘* No matter,’’ said Patrick hurriedly. ‘* Only go 
to William; compel him to save his life: he will 
do so at your bidding.”’ 

He spoke commandingly, as if fraternal love had 
transformed the gentle, timid youth into a resolute 
man. Lettice, wondering and bewildered, mechan- 
ically obeyed. She came to Lord Gowrie, who, 
with the disordered aspect of one who has wasted 
the night in misery, not sleep, lay on the floor of 
what had been the boys’ play-room. ‘To all her 
entreaties he only turned his face to the wall and 
answered not. At last his brother beckoned Let- 
tice away. 

Looking at Patrick, the girl marvelled. All his 
impassive coldness seemed to have melted from 
him. His stature appeared to rise into dignity, 
and there was a nobility in his face that made it 
beautiful to see. Lettice beheld in him, for the 
first time, the likeness of what she knew he would 
one day become—a grand, true man; the man be- 
fore whom a woman’s heart would instinetively 
bow down in Eve-like submission, murmuring— 
‘**T have found thee, my greater self—my head, 
my sustainer, and guide !” 

Patrick stood silent awhile, sometimes reading 
her face, sometimes casting his eyes downward, as 
it were struggling with inward pain. At last he 
said solemnly, ** Lettice, this is no time for idle 
scruple. I know all that took place yesterday. I 
know, too, that there is one only chance, or Wil- 
liam is lost. Is your will so firm that it cannot 
change’ Must he die for loving you—my dear, 
my noble brother, whom I would give my poor life 
to save! Lettice, in this great strait, I entreat you 
—even |’’—and he shuddered visibly—*‘ Consider 
what you do. It is an awful thing to have life and 
death in your hands. I beseech you let him love 
you, and be happy.”’ 

Lettice listened. As he spoke, slowly—slowly 
—the young rich blood faded from her face; she 
became rigid, white, and cold ; all the life left was 
in her eyes, and they were fixed on Patrick, as it 
were the last look of one dying. 

** Answer me,”’ she said with a measured, tone- 
less voice—*‘ answer truly on your soul. Do you 
desire this of me! Is it your wish that I should 
become your brother's wife ?”’ 

** My wish—my wish?’’ he muttered, and then 
his reply came clear and distinct, as one says the 
words which fix the sentence of a life-time, ** In 
the sight of God, yes!”’ 

Lettice gave him her hand, and he led her again 
to his brother. 

**I need not stay,’’ he whispered: ‘‘ you, Let- 
tice, will say all—better say it at once.”’ 

She looked at Patrick with a bewildered, uncer- 
tain air, and then began to speak. 

‘* Lord Gowrie, that is, William, I’’ 

She said no more, but fell down at Patrick’s feet 
in a death-like swoon. 





Lettice lay insensible for many hours. For her 
there were no farewells—when she awoke, the two 
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brothers were gone. She found on her neck a golden 
chain, and on her finger a ring, the only tokens of 
the last passionate embraces which William had 
lavished on her, whom he now considered his be- 
trothed, and which she then felt no more than one 
dead. But when they told her all this, she flung 
away the ring and chain, and prayed Heaven that 
she might die before ever Lord Gowrie came to 
claim her vows. 

Of the younger Ruthven, she could learn nothing 
either from her bewildered father or her old nurse, 
except that Patrick had forcibly torn his brother 
away. He had not spoken, save leaving a kind 
farewell to Ais sester. 

In the twilight Lettice rose from her bed. She 
could not, for any inward misery, neglect her good 
father. And all her senses had been so stunned that, 
as yet, she was scarce alive either to the present 
or the future. She sat almost as if nothing had hap- 
pened, listening to the old man’s broken talk, or idly 
watching the graceful smoke-wreaths of the Vir- 
ginia weed that Sir Walter Raleigh had just in- 
troduced, and with which rare luxury the young 
knight’s friendship had provided David Calderwood. 

Oppressed by the sudden events which had great- 
ly discomposed the tenor of his placid existence, the 
worthy doctor smoked himself to sleep. When 





with his slumbers Lettice’s duties ceased, her bitter 


|grief rose up. It choked her—it seemed to make 
_ the air close and fiery, so that she could not breathe. 
| Dark and cold as the March night was, she fled 


out. But she kept in the thick alleys of the gar- 
den—she dared not go near the river, lest out of its 
cool, cool depths should rise a demon, smilingly to 
tempt her there. 

But at length, when the moon came out from 
under a black cloud, Lettice thought she would 
| approach and sit in Patrick’s old seat by the side 
of the Cam, where in summer nights they had 
| spent hours—she, with girlish romance looking up 
/at the stars, and he teaching her all concerning 
| them in his learned fashion, for the boy was a great 
astronomer. 

Was it a vision? that he sat there still, in his 
old attitude, leaning against the willow-tree, the 
light slanting on his upward brow! Her first 
thought was, that he had met some fearful end, and 
this was his apparition only. She whispered faint- 
ly ** Patrick ;’’ but he neither spoke nor moved. 
Then she was sure she beheld the spirit of her be- 
loved. Her highly-wrought fancy repelled al] fear, 
and made her feel a strange joy in this communica- 
tion from the unseen world. 

Once more she called him by his name, adding 
thereto words tenderer than his living self would 
ever hear. Then, seeing that the moon cast his 
shadow on the water, the conviction that it was no 
spirit, but his own bodily form, made her start and 
glow with shame. Yet, when she approached, he 
lay so still, his eyes were closed, and she could 
almost have believed him dead. But he was only 
in a deep sleep, of such heavy exhaustion that he 
hardlv seemed to breathe. 

Lettice crept beside him. Scaree knowing what 
she did, she took his cold hand and pressed it to 
her breast. ‘There, suddenly waking, he felt it 
closely held ; and met a gaze so pure and maidenly, 
yet so full of the wildest devotion—a look such as 
man rarely beholds, not even in his wife’s eyes, for 
the deepest tenderness is ever the most secret. 
Scarce had Patrick seen it than it melted into Let- 
tice’s ordinary aspect ; but he Aad seen it, and it was 





enough. 
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‘When did you come back?’’ faintly asked 
Lettice. 

‘* At twilight : a day’s hard riding exhausted me, 
and I suppose I fell asleep here.”’ 

** And wherefore did you return?’? Mechanical 
were the questions and replies, as though both 
spoke at random. 

*« Why did I return?” 

“* Yes—to danger. I had forgotten all that. O, 
Patrick, how shall we save yout Why did you 
not sail with William, if he has sailed ?”’ 

‘He has! There was a passage for one only— 
his life was most precious—he is my elder brother, 
so I persuaded him to go on board; and then—I | 
left him.”’ 

** Patrick—Patrick !’? Unconsciously she looked 
up at him in her old childish, loving way, and her | 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘Are you glad, Lettice ?”’ 

“Glad, because you have done a noble thing. 
But if through this you should be discovered and | 
taken; if I—that is—we all—should lose yon 
Hush!’’ That instant her quick ear, sharpened | 
with terror, heard down the river the sound of oars. | 
“They are coming—those men | saw last night— | 
they will have brought the king’s warrant that 1) 
heard them speak of. It is too late. O, would | 
that you at least had been saved !”’ 

“JT, and not William?’ His words spoke grave 
reproach, but his looks belied his tone. 

“T think not of William now. Why did he go) 
and leave you to perish? But I will not leave’ 
you; Patrick, I will die with you—I”’ | 

“ Lettice!’’ He began to tremble, he took her 
hand and looked questioningly into her eyes. | 
There seemed a doubt suddenly purling off from 
his mind, so that all was light and day—ay, even 
though nearer every minute came the distant 
sounds which warned him of his danger. 

‘‘Hark! they are close upon us;’’ said Lettice | 
in an agonized whisper. ‘* They will search the | 
house through : what must be done ?”’ 

** 1] know not,”’ answered Patrick dreamily. 

** But I know : come—come !”’ 

She drew him cautiously into a laurel thicket 
close by, which, lying deep in shadow, furnished | 
a safe hiding-place. ‘lhinking a moment, she took | 
eff her black mantle, and wrapped it over him, that 
his light doublet might not be seen through the 
boughs. 

‘“We may escape them,” she said; “‘ we two | 
have hidden here many a time when we were chil- | 
dren.”’ 

‘* Ah, Lettice!’’ he sighed, ‘“‘ we were happy | 
then! Even now, if William had not loved | 
you” 

** Hush! they are landing ; I hear their steps— 
keep close.”’ She made him kneel so that her, 
dress might hide him, and, as fearing that his fair 
floating curls might catch some stray moonbeam, | 
she put her hands upon his hair. 

Footsteps came nearer and nearer—life or death | 
was in each tread. ‘The terrified voice of David | 
Calderwood was heard declaring that, hours since, 
the Scottish brothers had fled; and still the we 




















answer was ‘* Search—search !”’ 

In their agony the two young creatures—they | 
were both so young'—drew closer to each other ; | 
and Patrick's arms were wrapped round Lettice, as | 


they used to be when she was a child. He whis- | 


pered, ‘ If I die, Lettice, love me!”’ 
She pressed her cold lips upon his forehead, and 
that was the only vow which passed between them. 
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The officers began to search the garden, David 
Calderwood following, wringing his feeble hands. 
‘* Good friends, gin ye seek till dawn, ye ’ll no find 
ae thing alive, save my puir bairn, if sae be she is 
in life still. Lettice—Lettice, whar are ye gane?”’ 
cried the old man piteously. 

**Go to your father—go!’’ murmured Patrick ; 
but she was deaf to all voices save his now. 

‘1 "ll help ye to seek in ilka bush and brake, if 
only to find my puir lassie; and I pray our sov- 
ereign lady Queen Elizabeth’?—— 

** Our sovereign lord King James of England and 
Scotland ; that’s the prayer now—so no treason, 
old man,”’ said one of the officers, giving him a 
buffet which made poor Davie stagger. Patrick 
Ruthven saw and started in his hiding-place. 

** An owl in the bushes—Hollo there !”’ shouted 
the men. 

Patrick, and Lettice scarcely breathed. In her 
frenzy she clasped her arms passionately round his 
neck; her eyes, stretched out into the darkness, 
flashed fire ; she felt that had she only a weapon at 
hand, she would have committed murder to save 
him. Vain—vain—all vain! 

A crash in the bushes, a rough hand on Patrick's 
breast—** Ho! prisoners in the king’s name !”’ 

He was taken at last. 

Whether she wept, or shricked, or prayed, 
whether they took any farewell of one another or 
no, Lettice never remembered. All that remained 
in her memory after that awful moment was one 
sight—a boat gliding down the river in the moon- 


| light; and one sound, or words which Patrick had 


contrived to whisper, ‘* The 'Tower—remember the 
Tower '”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


One day, in mid-winter, when Tower Hill, so 
often reddened with blood, lay white under many 
inches of snow, a woman might have been seen tak- 
ing her way over the porteullis into the Tower. She 
seemed to belong to the middle class, her hood and 
kirtle were of humble fashion, black and close. 
She was a small, insignificant-looking woman too, 
and seemed to be admitted into the awful state- 
prison, or rather to creep in there, attracting from 
the wardens nov more notice than a bird flying in at 
a captive’s window, or a little bright-eyed mouse 
peering at him in the dark. 

Her errand, she said, was to the governor's lady. 
Thither she was brought through gloomy passages 
that seemed to make her shudder, under narrow- 
barred silent windows, at which she looked up with 
a terrified yet eager glance, as if she expected to 
see appear there the wan face of some wretched 
prisoner. She reached the governor’s apartments. 
There air and light were not wanting, though 
it was in the grim old Tower. From it might be 
seen the shining Thames, with ships of al] nations 
gliding by. There were flowers, too, growing in 
the heavy embrasures of one window, and in the 
other was a group of human flowers--a young 
mother and her beautiful children. 

The stranger briefly stated her errand. She had 
heard that the lady desired an attendant for her 
daughters, and she came to offer her services, bear- 
ing credentials from one whom the governor’s wife 
knew. 

‘** The name is Scottish : are you from our coun- 
try ?’’ said the graceful mother, her fair face bright- 
ening with kindliness. 

‘My father was, and so were all my nearest 
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ties,’ answered the woman in a low voice as she 
pulled her hood closer over her face. 

** You say was and were: are all gone then?”’ 

‘* Yes, madam: I am quite alone.”’ 

** Poor young thing !”’ 

‘* Nay, [am not young; I am thirty-four years 
old.”’ 

‘* And you have never been married ?”’ 

** No.” 

“Ah!” sighed the happy young wife of twenty- 
five, with a sort of dignified compassion. But she 
was of a kindly nature, and she discerned that the 
stra..yrer wore a look of great sweetness, and had 
witha! a gentle voice—that truest index of a wo- 
manly spirit. She enrolled her in her household 
at once. 

** And you are willing, my good What did 
you say was your Christian name t”’ 

** Lettice.”’ 

‘‘Are you willing to reside in the Tower? It 
is at best but a dreary place for us as well as for 
the poor prisoners: though, thanks to our merciful 
King James, we have had but few executions here 
lately.” 

Lettice faintly shuddered—perhaps it was to hear | 
such geutle lips speak so indifferently of these hor- | 
rors—but she answered, ‘*I am quite satisfied, | 
madam : even this prison seems a home to one who | 
has just lost the only home she ever knew, and who | 
has now none in the wide world.” 

She spoke with great simplicity, and in the calm | 
manner of a woman who has been taught patience 
by long suffering. Nevertheless, when the gov-| 
ernor’s lady bade her take off her inantle and hood, | 
and the three little maidens, summoned from the 
inner room, came gathering round her, and, won by | 
her sweet looks, offered childish kisses, Lettice’s 
self-control failed, and a few tears began to fall 
from her eyes. 

** Nay, take heart, my countrywoman,”’ said the | 
young matron kindly: ‘* we will make you very 
happy here; and perhaps find you, too, a brave 
yeoman-warder with a good estate: king James | 
takes care his Scottish subjects shall thrive in merry | 
England.”’ 

And, quite satisfied that in a wealthy marriage | 
she had thus promised the chief good of life, the 
lady departed. | 

That night Lettice saw the stars rise and shine | 
—not on the limpid Cam, not on the quaint old 
garden where her childish feet had played, and | 
where afterwards—all earlier memories blotted out 
by those of one terrible night—she had walked pa- 
tiently, bearing the burthen of her sorrow for six- | 
teen years. 

Sixteen years! It was thus long since Patrick 
Ruthven had disappeared, and yet no tidings had | 
ever been heard of or from him. She had exerted | 
all energies, exhausted all schemes—so far as she | 
dared without endangering her father’s safety—but | 
could gain no clue as to the after-fate of the doomed | 

outh. Whether he still languished in prison, or 

ad been freed by escape or death, all was mysiery : | 
her only certainty was, that he had not perished on 
the seaffold. 

And so praying for him day and night, and lov- | 
ing him continually, this faithful woman had lived | 
on. ‘The days and years of her youth had glided | 
from her like the waves of a river, uncounted, for | 
no light of love rested upon them. ‘Their onward 
course she neither watched nor feared. 

She saw the young men and maidens of her own 
age pass away into the whirl of life, woo, and 
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marry, and gather round them a third generation, 
while she remained the same. Wooers she had, 
for when sorrow comes in early youth, and fails to 
crush, it sometimes leaves behind a tender charm 
beyond all beauty, and this made Lettice not un- 
sought. Some women—good women too—ean love 
in their simple, easy-hearted fashion, twice, thrice, 
many times. Others pour out their whole soul in 
one love, and have no more left to give ever after. 
Lettice Calderwood was one of these. 

Her father lingered many years in great bodily 
weakness, and in an almost fatuous old age. She 
tended him unweariedly until he died. Then, when 
she had no kindred tie left in the wide world, no 
duty to perform, none to love, and none to obey, 
she formed a resolution, over which she had been 
long brooding with an intensity of persevering will 
such as few women have, but which none ever has 
except a woman. 

That resolution planned, maturely guided, car- 
ried through many hindrances, formidable indeed, 
but which fell like straws before the might of her 
great love—Lettice found herself at last an inmate 
of the Tower. If there—as in all human proba- 
bility he was, unless no longer of this world—she 
should certainly discover Patrick Ruthven. Fur- 
ther plans she saw not clear, still doubtful as she 
was of his very existence. But as she sat by her- 
self in the silent midnight, within a few yards, it 


|might be, of the spvt where, if living, he still 


dragged on his mournful days ; or where, if dead, 
his spirit had parted from the body—there came 
upon her a conviction which often clings to those 
whose portion is somewhat like to hers. 

* He is not dead,’’ Lettice murmured, * else he 
would have come to me; he knew I should not 
have feared. No, he is still living; and, if living, 
I will find and save him.” 

So, praying for her Patrick with the woman's 
pale, faded lips—as the girl had prayed sixteen 
years before—Lettice fell asleep. 


It was a dangerous thing for the free inhabitants 
of the ‘Tower to inquire too closely about the prison- 


'ers. The days of Guy Fawkes and Sir Thomas 


Overbury were not so long past but that all who had 
any interest in the enemies of King James were 
wisest to keep a silent tongue and close-shut eyes. 
Lettice Calderwood had dwelt for weeks within the 
walls where perchance lay her never-forgotten 
lover, and yet she had never heard or breathed the 
name of Patrick Ruthven. 

Her whole time was spent with the governor’s 
children. They, happy little creatures! played 


/merrily outside the cells wherein was buried mis- 


ery and despair. Sometimes they talked about 
** the prisoners ’’ with a light unconsciousness, as 
if speaking of cattle, or things inanimate. Poor 
little ones! how could they understaud the mean- 
ing of the word ? 

** Do you ever see the—the prisoners?’’ Lettice 
ventured to ask of them one dav. 

**O, yes; a few are allowed to walk on the 
leads, and then we peep at them from below. We 
are very good friends with one or two—our father 
says we may.”’ 

‘‘ Who are they, my child?’’ If the little girl 
could have known the strong convulsion that passed 
over Lettice’s heart while she put this simple 
question ! 

** We don’t call them anything: they are only 
prisoners. They have been here a great many 
years, I believe. One lives there, in the Beau- 
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champ Tower—he is always writing; and when 
we go in to see him—for he likes us to come—he 
does nothing but puff, puff, puff!’’ And the laugh- 
ing child put her fingers in her mouth, and began 
mimicking a smoker to perfection. 

«* Mabel,”’ said the elder sister, ‘‘ you should not 
laugh at him, for our father says he is a good man, 
and the king is not very angry with him, any more 
than with the other man who is shut up in the 
Bell-Tower. You should see him, Mistress Let- 
tice; he is my favorite, because he is so gentle. 
They say he walks on the leads between his room 
and Beaucamp-Tower, night after night, watching 
the stars; and he plays with us children, and gets 
us to bring him quantities of flowers, out of which 
he makes such wonderful medicines. He cured 
Mabel of the chin cough, and father of the ague, 
and’’—— 

‘‘ Hush, Grace ; Mistress Lettice is quite tired 
with your chatter. See how white she looks!” 

** No—go on, my darlings ; talk as much as you 
will,’’ murmured Lettice ; and, rousing herself, she 
contrived to learn from them what this prisoner 
was like. 

A little, bent man—very old the children thought, 
because his hair was quite gray, except a few locks 
behind that were just the color of Grace’s. Let- 
tice, holding the child on her knee, had often 
secretly kissed the soft fair curls; she did so now 
with passionate tenderness. Yet could it indeed 
be Patrick—so changed! ‘The thing seemed 
scarce possible. 

Next time the children went to see this prisoner 
she hid herself, where, from below, she could 
watch the leads on which he was accustomed to 
walk. ‘There was the figure of a man, moving 
with the heavy, stooping, lounging gait of long 
captivity. Could it be that Patrick’s youth had 


been crushed into such a pitiable semblance as | 


thist He came and leaned on the breast-work or 
boundary of his narrow walk. In the distance the 
features were indistinct; but something in the 
wavy falling of the hair reminded her of Patrick. 
She half uttered a cry of recognition, suppressed 
it, sank back and wept. His name—if she could 
only Jearn the captive’s name! But there was 
great mystery kept about that. The children said 
“he had none, he had been in the ‘Tower so many 
years.”” Grace added, that she had once asked 
him, and he answered * that he had almost forgot- 
ten it.’’ Alas, poor soul ! 

One day Lettice, impelled by a wild hope, fast- 
ened in Grace's dress a little childish ornament 
that she herself had used to wear: it had been 
broken, and the boy Patrick’s rude workmanship 
was on it still. If this man were indeed he, it 
might catch his eye, and bring back to his dulled 
memory the days of his youth. He touched the 
ornament, Grace said ; observed that it was pretty ; 
that he thought he had once seen one like it, he 
could not tell where ; and then his dull mood came 
over him, and he would not talk any more. 

Lettice’s eager hope sank ; but on it she lived 
yet longer ; and day by day she watched tearfully 
the poor captive, who, if not Patrick, had suffered 
Patrick’s doom. 


The child Grace fell sick. Lettice grieved, for 
she loved the little girl; but this trouble seemed 
helping to work out her one great aim of life. 
Then, at least, she might hear more of the prisoner 
whose skill in medicine had won the deep gratitude 
of both the governor and his lady. But Grace im- 
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proved, and still of the invisible physician nothing 
was disclosed. At length one night when the 
anxious mother and Lettice were watching the 
child, together and alone, there arose an emer- 
gency. 

‘**'The potion will be needed at dawn; tis near 
midnight, and I have not sent to—to the Bell- 
Tower,”’ said the mother. ‘* What must be done? 
Who can I trust?’ She looked at Lettice, whom 
she and all the household had already learned to 
love—** I will trust you.”’ 

She explained briefly that the child’s physician 
was a state prisoner, who had acquired his skill 
during sixteen years’ captivity; that his durance 
was now greatly softened by the king's order; but 
that still, except the governor’s family, he was 
allowed to see no one, nor to hold any communica- 
tion with the outer world. ‘* And,”’ said the lady, 
“if I send you to him, you must keep silence on all 
concerning him, fur he and his have been greatly 
hated by King James; and no marvel. He is 
Patrick, ‘‘ the last of the Ruthvens !”’ 

What dizzy, tumultuous joy rushed to the heart 
of the faithful woman, who, after long-silent years, 
again heard the music of that name! But she stood 
still and mute, calm, and gave no sign. 

** Lettice, will you go?”’ 

** T will ;’’ and she went. 

There was not a foot heard, not a breath stirring, 
in the grim old Tower. As, bearing the ponderous 
keys, she unfastened door after door, the sound of 
the opening locks was startling and awful. At the 
foot of the Bell-Tower Lettice paused. Sixteen 
years seemed all swept away ; her heart throbbed, 
and her pale brow of middle age flushed like a 
young girl's. Would he know her? Would she 
hot appal him, standing suddenly like a spectre by 
|his side? She pulled her hood over her face, and 
resolved to feign her voice, lest the shock might 
overpower his strength. ‘Thinking of his emotion, 
she soon calmed her own, and came with firm step 
to the outer door. ‘There gleamed a faint ray 
through some worm-eaten fissure ; the governor’s 
wife had told her that he always studied until late 
in the night. Lettice pictured him as at the old 
home at Cambridge, as in perpetual youth he dwelt 
ever in her memory. She saw him, leaning over 
his books, with his pale, boyish features, his fair 
curls, his dreamy-lidded eyes. She opened the 
door, and saw—a gray-headed man, withered and 
bent, quaint and careless in dress, sat writing by 
lamplight. He momentarily raised his head; the 
face had a strange, old-world look, mingled with 
an aspect half of vacancy, half of abstraction. 
Lettice shrank aghast. It seemed as if the olden 
Patrick were dead forever, and this were a phantom 
| risen up to mock her. But when he spoke, it was 

his own true voice. 

** Ah, you come for the child Grace’s potion ?”’ 
said he. ‘Tis all prepared; wait a moment— 
listen !”’ 

He rose, put the medicine into her hand, and pro- 
ceeded to give various directions concerning it. 
Then he sat down again, and prepared to resume 
his reading. Lettice stood silent ; that he did not 
recognize her she plainly saw, yet this was what 
she had desired. Why should she feel pain! — 

She put back her hood, and approached him ; 
** Master Patrick Ruthven !”’ 

He started, but it could only be to hear the long- 
unused Christian name ; for, looking up at her face, 
now turned fully on him, Ais expressed only blank 
unconsciousness. He did not know her! 
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‘* Madam, pardon me ; I have not seen you before, 
but I suppose you come from little Grace. If Ihave 
omitted anything, or forgotten—— One forgets 
everything here.”’ Lettice groaned. 

The poor captive looked disturbed, bewildered ; 
restlessly he moved his papers about, and she saw 
his hands, long, white, and woman-like, whose 
delicacy William used to mock, and Lettice to 
admire, the same hands she had clasped and kissed 
in her last frenzied agony of parting. She did so 
now. 

‘* Patrick—Patrick ! have you forgotten me— 
even me?”’ 

He looked at her again, and shook his head. 
**] have seen you somewhere I think, perhaps in 
the old time before I came hither ; but my memory 
is poor, very poor. What is your name ?”’ 

** Lettice !”’ 

A light came into his face for a moment, and 
faded. ‘* It is a sweet name. I used to love it 
once I believe—some one I knew bore it; but, as 
I said, I forget so many things now. Lettice— 
Lettice !’’ He repeated the name, as if trying to 
call back images of a long-past life. 

Lettice’s first horror passed. She discerned all 
now—she saw what he had become ; how, shut up 
from youth to manhood in that fearful prison, his 
life had withered there; how, as the slow vacant 
years crawled by, passion, affection, feeling of 
every kind, had grown dull. Wreck as he was— 
the wreck captivity had made him—her never-dying 
love encompassed him still. 

** Patrick,’’ she said gently, though her tears 
were flowing fast, ‘‘ look at me and try to think of 
the past. ‘There was my father who taught you 
when you were a boy ; and I, Lettice Calderwood, 
who used to be your playfellow. The old housé 
at Cambridge—the river-bank where you liked to 
sit—the garden and the laurel trees.”’ 

His features began to quiver; * It is dim, very 
dim ; but I think I do remember all this, ay, and 
you, Lettice! I am glad to see you once more.”’ 

He trembled a good deal, and looked at her many 
times, as though, in comparing his old recollection 
~ her with her likeness now, the difference puzzled 

1im. 

Lettice said, faintly smiling, “* You know I am 
old now—one changes much in sixteen years.’’ 
But the smile brought back her own old self, and 
Patrick’s mind seemed to grow clearer. 

**] think,’’ he said with a mournful simplicity 
—‘* I think I must have loved youonce. I never 
forgot you, even here, until’’—and he shuddered— 
** until they put me into that dark, damp cell, where 
I heard no sound and saw no living face, for I know 
not how long ; I forgot everything then.’’ 

Lettice’s heart was bursting ; she pressed his 
hands to her breast, and sobbed aloud. At first he 
seemed troubled by her emotion, and then, as if 
unable to resist, his own gray hair drooped on 
Lettice’s shoulder, and the poor prisoner also wept. 
By slow degrees Patrick’s memory wakened to the 
things of the past and of the living world ; but they 
seemed to touch him little. He heard of David 
Calderwood’s death with a quiet sigh—all keen 
sense of human pain seemed to be obliterated from 
his mind. After a pause he asked, though still 
half-indifferently, « There was my brother too— 
tell me something of William.”’ 

** William acted nobly, and, so acting, ceased to 
be unhappy !”’ said Lettice in a confused voice. 

‘Unhappy!’ repeated the captive vacantly. 





** Ah, yes; I had forgotten ; we had much sorrow 
in our youth—he, and you, and I’’—— 

** Hush, Patrick! we will not speak of that. | 
wrote to William, and told him all; he freed me 
from my promises. Time brought him comfort ; 
he remained abroad, married, and last year—grieve 
not, Patrick, for, living, he had great happiness— 
last year he died.” 

** Poor William dead !—my last brother dead '” 
Patrick said thoughtfully; and sat a long time 
wistfully gazing in the air, now and then uttering 
broken words, which showed his mind was recal]- 
ing incidents of their boyish days. At last he 
said, ‘* And you, Lettice—what of yourself!” 

**T am as you left me—poor Lettice Calder- 
wood ; in nothing changed but years.’””, She mur- 
mured this with her eyes cast down, as if she had 
need to be ashamed that she had felt a woman's 
one, pure love; that for it she had given up all 
sweetnesses of wifehood and motherhood, and stood 
there in her faded bloom, speaking no word, but 
letting her whole life’s story speak for her ; ‘* See 
how faithful I have been to thee! ”’ 

Perhaps, as Patrick looked on her, some sense of 
the greatness of this love, so strong in its oneness, 
so patient in its endurance, dawned upon his be- 
wildered and long paralyzed sense. e stretched 
out his arms to her, erying, *‘ 1 am unworthy— 
most unworthy! But, Lettice, love me still ; help 
me—take care of me ; do not leave me again !”’ 

He had forgotten, and she too, all worldly 
things. Waking, they found that she was only 
humble Lettice Calderwood, and he a prisoner in 
the Tower. No matter—one at least had ceased 
to fear. When a woman once feels that all depends 
upon the strength of her love—that the power to 
will and to act of necessity lies in her hands—she 
gains a courage which nothing can daunt or quell. 
And as Lettice bade Patrick Ruthven farewell, 
whispering hope and tenderness which his long- 
dulled ears would scarce receive, she felt certain 
that she should set her beloved free ; ay, as certain 
as though she stood at the head of armies to hurl 
King James from bis throne. 


Little Grace recovered ; and unto the mother’s 
heart, still trembling with its recent joy, another 
heart was led to open itself, with all its burthen of 
many years. One day, when both their spirits were 
attuned to confidence, Lettice told the governor's 
wife her whole story. It was a story that would 
have melted many a one to sympathy ; the young 
Scottish gentlewoman listened even with tears. 
Ruthven was her countryman, and she had shown 
him kindness ever since her husband was made 
governor ; he was her child’s preserver, and she 
determined to try all efforts to obtain his liberty. 
She exerted secret influence at court, at first with 
hope of success ; but that yoar the bugbear treason 
was loudly dinned into the pusillanimous monarch’s 
ears, and Tower-Hill was again watered with its 
red rain. 

One day the little Grace and Mabel loudly 
lamented that they were forbidden any longer to 
visit their friend in the Beauchamp-Tower. On 
the next, Lettice and Patrick, walking on the leads, 
(where she had liberty to visit him now,) saw the 
black procession winding past, and heard distantly 
the heavy sound of the axe’s fall. Patrick said. 
‘** There dies a just man and a guiltless, and one 
that David Calderwood would have mourned. 
God receive the soul of Walter Raleigh !” 
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He spoke calmly, as if such sights had ceased | right toentreat for my pardon? [have no kindred, 
to move him; but Lettice crouched down, hiding | no tie in the wide world!” 
her face’ in inexpressible horror. When they} ‘‘ Save one.” 
reentered his narrow prison, she clasped her} ‘Ah, true!—forgive me, my faithful love! 
arms wildly round her betrothed—for they had} But what can you do!” 
lighted their troth to one another, whether it were Lettice hid her face on his shoulder. If she 
for life or death—she held him fast ; she felt that) blushed, it was not with shame, for she knew her 
to have him safe, with freedom to see him, to love} own pure heart, and Heaven knew it too. She 
and comfort him, was blessedness even here. rose, and spoke in a quiet, womanly tone, though 
And so, for a whole year, through fear lest the | somewhat trembling the while. 
king’s anger should be roused, nothing more was| ‘‘ Patrick, we are neither of us young; all love 
done towards effecting Ruthven’s release. we bear each other is stilled into the affection that 
lives between two who, having wasted half a life- 
When once a generous purpose roots itself in a| time in sorrow, hope to spend the poor remainder 
leal Scottish heart, especially a woman’s, it is not} together and in peace. You will not misjudge 
so easy to uproot it thence. The governor's wife | what I am going to say *”’ 
came to Lettice one day, and told her that there ‘* No—no,”’ answered Ruthven in his absent 
was hope ; since Queen Anne was dead, and the | manner. 
king would now fear no treason from the Ruthven| ‘ There is but one way to obtain your freedom. 
line. She applied to the court, and answer came | Dearest, long-lost, and found, let your wife go and 
that Patrick Ruthven should be set at liberty if | plead for you before the king !”’ 
some neac friend would solicit his pardon. 
‘« A form—a mere form—only desired to soothe | The young kinswoman of Kirkaldy of Grange 
King James’ pride,”’ said the plain-speaking Scot-| had a rebellious yearning, though she was a gov- 
tish lady ; she came from the bold race of Kirk-| ernor’s lady. She liked to thwart King James of 
aldy of Grange. his captives when it could be done with safety. 
But, form as it was, when Lettice told her lover | Secretly, in order to avoid all risk to her husband, 
the tidings he shook his head in his listless way, | she introduced a Scottish minister to the dismal 
and said it could never be. chambers of the Bell-Tower. There, in that dull 
** | have no friend in the wide world to plead for prison-house, was celebrated a marriage. Brief 
me, or to crave my pardon ; all my kith and kin) it was, and grave: without smiles, without tears ; 
have died away; | am left the last of my race. it could not be said without love, for they did love 
No, Lettice ; it is best as it is! perchance I would | one another, those two who, as girl and boy, had 
have liked to go once more to the meadows by the | clung together so wildly in the garden by the 
Cam, where the rare flowers grow ; and it would, Cam. But their love was not like that of youth: 
have been a sweet and thankful duty to exercise | it was deep, solemn, still. 
my skill in healing on the poor and needy. But| When the marriage was performed, Patrick in 
let be—let be! Do not talk of worldly liberty ; | his dreamy way, said, ‘ Is it all done? Am I thy 
we will go and look at the free, free stars, that husband, Lettice?’’ 
roam, night after night, over this prison and never} She answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 
tire! Come, my faithful Lettice—come !”’ **A hard task to fulfil; a weary life to lead! 
But Lettice groaned in spirit. He, long used to} But art thou content?” 
captivity, scarce felt the chain; she, for his sake, She answered, ‘‘I am content.”’ And taking 








writhed under it like a double weight. /his hand, held it fast in that which would now 
“ Patrick,’’ she said, leaning by him, and with guide him through life. 
him watching the few dull lights that were scat-| ‘* Nay, have no fear, friends,’’ cheeringly said 


tered throughout the black city which lay below, | the brave Scottish lady who had aided them so 
while a yellow mist rising from the river gathered| much. ‘* King James is feeble-hearted, and he 
over everything, palely and cold—* My Patrick, | has heard the people's outery against Raleigh's 
would it not be happy to go far away from here | twelve years’ imprisonment, sealed at last with 
into your own clear northern air? Look!’’—and | blood. He dare not do the like again. Lettice, 
she pointed to the barren osier-flats through which ‘take comfort ; you will soon have your husband 
the ‘Thames winds seaward—* if, instead of that | free.”’ 

dull line were the mountains you told me of when} She heard the word—she who had never dreamed 
we were children, the blue hills rising, height after | of any other life than one of aimless loneliness, 
height, like a good man’s life, which grows year | over which hung the pale shadow of that early- 
by year nearer to heaven, until it melts cloudlike, | lost love. Her heart melted under the sense of its 
into heaven itself at last” great content, and she wept as softly and joyfully 

The prisoner sighed, and looked on the blank | as though she had been a young bride. 
landscape with glistening eyes that saw not it, but 
some dim view beyond. ** Will his majesty appear to-day, my Lord of 

Lettice continued ; ** Ay, and if we were free— | Buckingham?” said one of the Scottish attendants 
both free—if we could hide ourselves in some sweet | of the palace at Whitehall, meeting the twin stars 
spot, and live our old childlike life !’’ of James’ court—*‘ Steenie,’’ and ‘* Baby Charles.”’ 

He answered restlessly—‘* Do not talk of this,| ‘* Wherefore, good Ferguson ?”’ 
or else I shall die of longing ; and I had grown so| ‘‘ Because, my lord, there is a person here 
resigned, so content with books and my herbs.! craving audience who has been recommended to 
Why did you bring me back to the bitter world!”’ | me by a countrywoman of my own.”’ 

‘*To save thee, my beloved!’”? she answered| ‘A woman is it! My prince, let us see !”’ 
soothingly. ‘* Ts take thee out of prison, and bring| The woman rose up and curtsied beneath the 
back to thee the dew of thy youth. Shall it not) gaze of royalty and nobility ; but she had nothin 
be so?” in her to retain either. She was pale, little, an 

** How can it, when there is no one who has a| of middle age. ‘ Stenie’’ gave her a mock salu- 
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tation; Prince Charles, ever chivalrous to women, 
acknowledged her lowly reverence with his digni- 
fied, half-melancholy, Stuart smile, and the two 
youths passed out. 

**The king is coming, Mistress Ruthven; now 


‘* Mistress Ruthven, I am the Ear! of Hertford.” 
She had heard it in the Tower. It had been Jong 
chronicled there as a portion of that mournful story 
of the Lady Catherine Grey, sister to Queen Jane, 
who, marrying Hertford without Elizabeth's con- 


is your time !’’ whispered young Allen Ferguson. | sent, had been imprisoned until her young life’s 
le entered—the poor feeble pedant, to whom | close. 
had dwindled down the ancient line of Scotland's | 


kings. Surrounding him were the great and noble 


of the day : Gondomar, the gay Spanish ambassa- youth. 


He was an old man now, but something in Let- 
tice’s story had touched him with the days of his 
e came to say that he would plead her 


dor ; the Lord Chancellor Bacon ; all the choicest cause with the king, and that he thought she had 
of the English nobility left after the death-sweep- | good reason to hope. 


ing reigns of Mary and Elizabeth; and those of 
the king’s own country whom his conciliatory rule 
had detached from various factions, to join in fidel- 
ity to the one branch of the Stuart family now 
remaining. 

** Hech, sirs, wha’s here?’’ James cried in his 
sharp, quavering voice, through which rang the 
good-humor produced by a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Spain completed that same hour. ‘* Pe- 
titioning, my bonnie woman! Aweel, then say 
your say !”’ 

Lettice told her story in words so broken that 





| there given birth to his two brave sons. 


** And you have been parted ever since your 
marriage—seventeen years !”’ 

**We are but newly married, my lord; our 
bridal was in the Tower,”’ said Lettice, who never 
said aught but truth. 

‘Ah! no need to tell the king that: yet it 
makes a sadder tale still. Where abides your 
husband in the Tower?” 

** In the Bell-Tower—a narrow, dreary spot.” 

**T know—I know!”’ He turned away, per- 
haps remembering the poor young mother who had 
He, too, 


they would scarce have been understood save for | had felt the bitterness of captivity ; and as he de- 


the earnestness of her eyes. 
ing and interesting even to James and his frivolous 
court. 
hear of a woman who had loved and suffered, 
waited and hoped, and gone through all trial for 
one man’s sake, for seventeen years. And it so 
chanced that their possible mockery of her long 
maiden life was prevented by Lettice always un- 
consciously saying ‘‘ my husband,” as the gover- 
nor’s wife had charged her to sav, instead of men- 
tioning at once the hated name of Ruthven. 

James looked discomposed. ‘* My lords, a king 
maun do as he wills; ye a’ ken the chapters in my 
‘ Basilicon Doron’ respecting free monarchies, 
and the right or prerogative of rulers. But | 
wadna keep an innocent man—mind ye, an innocent 
man—in prison for saxteen—did she no say saxteen 
years? Woman, wha may ye be; and why dinna 
ye tell your husband's name ?”’ 

‘It is a name, the bearing of which was the 
only wrong he ever did your majesty ; 1 am the 
wife of Patrick Ruthven !”’ 

James turned pale, as he ever did at the sound 
of that dreaded name. He never forgot that it 
was a Ruthven who acted in that scene of blood 
which impressed cowardice on the nature of the 
yet unborn babe: he never forgot the actors in the 
Gowrie plot, who, for a brief space, caused him, a 
king by birth and right, to be tied and bound like 
a felon. 

He frowned, and looked round on his courtiers, 
who kept a discreet silence. Then he said with a 
pedantic air, ‘* Woman, I will hear thee again 
on this matter,’ and passed into the audience- 
chamber. 

Lettice’s heart grew cold. It was a horrible 
thing to reflect that life or death lay on the fiat of 
that poor, vain, fickle king. No! On the fiat of 
a King far higher, whose government was not 
kingdoms, but worlds. Kneeling where she had 
knelt to King James, she knelt to Him, and 
prayed. 

There came, crossing the empty chamber, one 
of the nobles who had formed one of the monarch’s 
train. He was an old man, tall and pale. His 
demeanor savored more of the courtly grace of 
Elizabeth’s reign than the foppish gallantry of 
James’. He announced his name at once. 


| 


| 
| 


To them it sounded new and curious to | 





It was a story touch- | parted from Lettice, having given her both counsel 


and cheer, she heard the old nobleman muttering 
to himself, ** Seventeen years !—seventeen years!” 


Patrick Ruthven sat in his tower poring over his 
wealth of books. An August sunbeam, quivering 
in, rested on a bunch of dried flowers, which the 
herbalist was examining with great earnestness. 
He scarce lifted up his head when the light foot- 
step warned him of his wife’s entrance. 

** Lettice,’’ he said, ** eureka !—(‘1 have found 
it!’) This plant must be the veritable hemlock 
of the ancients—the potion which gave Socrates 
death. Compare the description—see.”’ 

He looked at her; she was trembling all over 
with joy. 

‘* My husband,”’ she said breathlessly, ‘‘ leave 
these books ; come and gaze out in the clear morn- 
ing air ; how fresh it is !—how free—free—free !”’ 

She repeated the word, that her tidings might 
dawn upon him slowly, not too bewilderingly. 
She drew him out upon the prison leads, and bade 
him look northwards, where in the distance the 
ripening wheat-fields shone wave upon wave like 
yellow seas. 

** Think, Patrick, to go thither; to sit down 
under the sheaves like little children, as we used 
to do; to hear the trees rustling, and see the 
swallows fly: and then to go home—to a quiet, 
safe cottage home. O, Patrick, my husband, you 
are free !”” 

*‘Tam free!’? He, the prisoner for seventeen 
years, neither fell down in a swoon of transport, 
nor wept, nor grew wild with ecstasy. He only 
uttered the words in a monotonous, incredulous 
tone—‘‘ I am free!’’ His wife embraced him with 
passionate joy; he kissed her, stroked her still 
fair cheek—fairer still since she had once more 
known peace—and then went slowly back into his 
dark room. 

There he sat motionless, while Lettice busied 
herself in putting together the books and scientific 
matters which had gradually accumulated round 
the captive. Then she brought him attire suitable 
for a man of middle rank at that period. 

‘* You must not wear this out in the world, my 
Patrick,” said the wife, touching his threadbare 
robe of a fashion many years back. 
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‘‘ Must I not ?”’ and he contemplated the dress, 
which seemed to him gaudy and strange. ‘ Let- 
tice,” he murmured, ‘I am afraid—is the world 
sochanged? Must I give up my old ways?” 

But she soothed him with quiet words, and made 
ready for his departure. Ere they quitted the 
Bell-Tower, he went into the little closet which 
had been his bedchamber, and, kneeling down, 
thanked God, and prayed for all captives a deliver- 
ance like hisown. As he rose, there peeped at 
him a bright-eyed mouse. 

‘Poor fellow-prisoner, whom I have fed so 
many years, who will feed thee now?’ And 
breaking off some food, he called the little creature 
to his hand, and gave it its last meal. 

Then, leaning on his wife’s arm, for he trembled, 
and seemed feeble as a child, Patrick Ruthven left | 
the Tower. He had entered it a youth of nine- | 
teen; he quitted it a worn-out, prematurely old | 
man of thirty-six. The prime and glory of man- | 
hood had been wasted in that gloomy prison. | 
Thank God, there is no such doum for innocence | 
now! 











Far past what then was London’s utmost verge, 
Lettice Ruthven led her husband. He walked 
through the streets like one in adream: all sounds 
stunned him; all sights bewildered him. Ifa 
chance eye noticed his somewhat strange aspect, 
he clung to Lettice with terror, Jest he should 
again be taken. She told him there was no fear, 
that the king had granted him a free pardon ; that 
Prince Charles, the merciful and warm-hearted, 
had settled on him a pension for life. All this he | 
heard as if he heard it not. Nothing soothed him 
but Lettice’s calm smile. 

They came to the place which she had chosen as | 
their first abode. It was a farm-house, planted on | 
one of the hills to the north of London. Above | 
was a great wide heath ; below, numberless little 
undulating valleys, with trees and meadows, har- 
vesi-fields and streams. ‘There, afier sunset, they 
took their evening walk. He, long used to the 
close air of the prison, shivered even at the warm 
summer wind; and his feeble limbs, accustomed to | 
pace their narrow round, could scarce endure 
fatigue. But Lettice wrapped him warm, and 
took him to a seft-wooded bank with a stream run- 
ning below. ‘There he lay, his head on her Jap, | 
listening to the ripple of the water. 

He had never heard that sound since he was a 
boy sitting beside the Cam, on the night his brother 
sailed from Harwich. ‘Though his memory was 
dull yet, and he rarely spoke of the past, perhaps 
he thought of it now, for the tears crept through | 
his shut eyes, and he whispered—* Lettice, you | 
are sure, quite sure, that afterwards William was | 
happy !”” 

She told him again and again that it was indeed | 
so. She did not tell him how—though William | 
grew renowned abroad—he never sent for tidings | 
of his imprisoned brother. She would not pain | 
the fraternal love which had kept its faith through 
life so close and true. 

** And, Patrick, are you happy ?”’ 

He answered ‘ Yes!’’ softly, like a drowsy 
child. His wife leaned over him, and her hand | 
fell on his hair, once so beautiful, now quite gray. | 
Something of protection was there in her love for 
him: the mingling of reverence and tender care, | 
due alike to his great mental power and his almost | 
infantile simplicity in worldly things. All he had, | 
she honored with her whole soul ; all he had not, | 


| with the hard world. 
_had been needed ; that for twenty years his life had 


she, possessing, made his own. She was a fit 
wife for him. And so, in this content and peace, 
the sun set upon Patrick Ruthven’s last day of 
captivity. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


A Hovse, simple, yet not mean, facing the 
river-side at Chelsea; its upper stories fanned by 
that line of majestic trees which you, reader, may 
still stroll under: and, if you are of dreamy mood, 
I know no sweeter spot than Cheyne Walk in the 
moonlight ; the river lying silvery and calm; the 
tall trees rustling among their branches; telling 
tales of the quaint old mansions they overshadow. 
But the house of which we were speaking was far 
humbler than these. Its occupants had chosen it 
more fur the sake of the trees and the river than for 
any interior show. ‘They lived retired ; and when, 
as now, the master reéntered his own door, he was 
not met by a troop of domestics, but by one little, 


| old, gentle-looking woman—his wife. 


‘Twenty more years had passed over the head of 
Lettice Ruthven, yet something of its ancient airi- 
ness was in her footstep still; and in her eyes 


; shone the same loving light, for it was kindled 
}at an altar where the fire was never suffered to 


decay. 

** You are late to-night, Patrick ?”’ said she. 

** Ay, | have been all through the meadows at 
Chiswick, in search of herbs for a poor lad down 


|there who is stricken with ague. I stayed late 


gathering them, and there came by a couple of 


| Roundheads, who heoted at me for a wizard hunt- 


ing for charmed plants in the moonlight. Ah, me! 
do | jook such a weird creature, Lettice ?’’ asked 
the old man in a piteous, humble tone. 

He certainly had an out-of-the-world aspect in 
his long white beard and hair, and his black serge 


/gown, Which he wore to indicate his character as 


physician. And there was a passive gentleness in 
his voice, which showed how little able he was to 
assert his own dignity, or to fight his own battles 
Well for him that neither 


flowed in a quiet stream, he growing continually 


‘more absorbed in his favorite studies, and leaving 


all mundane matters to his faithful helpmate. She 
did not usually trouble him with any of these latter, 
but on this day she seemed longing to talk of some- 
thing else beside the additions he was making to 
the ** Middlesex Flora,’’ or the wonderful cures he 


ihad wrought with simples until then unknown; or, 


what he carefully kept to his wife’s ears alone, his 


| discoveries in those abstruse and occult sciences, 


the love of which seemed inherent in the Ruthven 
blood. 

** | have found it out,” he said; “‘ the parchment 
charm worn by my brother, the Earl John. All 
these years | have kept it, and never deciphered it 
until now. It will bring to us and all our children 
great prosperity.”’ 

** All our children!’ repeated Lettice mournful- 
ly. She looked at a corner of the room where 
hung, each in its never-changed place, a boy's 
plumed hat, and beside it a heap of well-worn 
childish books, mementos of two sons who had 
come and been taken away, leaving the hearth 
desolate. 

** Ah, I forgot!’’ said the father with a light 
sigh. ** Bravely did Aleck read his Greek Galen ; 
and as for poor wee Willie, he knew every plant in 
Battersea Fields. Well might the gossips mock 
at me, saying, ‘ Physician, save thyself ;’ or rather 
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thy two better selves. But I could not. I am aye 
good for little, very little.’’ 

His wife took his hand affectionately, and said, 
smiling through her tears, ‘* Nay, there is many a 
one hereabouts who lifts his hat when Dr. Ruthven 
passes by. If the vulgar mock, the learned honor 
my husband. And, Patrick,’ she murmured with 
her sweet voice of calm, whick hid all sorrow from 
him, ** though our two boys are with God, he has 
left us our Marie: I saw her to-day.” 

** Did she come hither ?”’ 

‘* No, she cannot easily leave the queen’s house- 
hold, you know. But she bade me meet her at 
some friend’s,’’ and a faint expression of pain 
crossed the mother’s face. ‘* Perhaps she was 
right; I am scarce fit to mingle with court ladies, 
as Marie does; and Marie is growing as beautiful 
and as stately as any of them all.” 

‘Is she?’’ said Dr. Ruthven absently. He 
never felt the same affection for his daughter as he 
had done for his two lost sons. Marie had in early 
youth been separated from her family, and taken 
under the care of the wife of the former lieutenant 
of the ‘Tower—now become a countess, and in high 
favor in the queen’s household. Through her 
means the little girl was afterwards adopted by 
Henrietta Maria, to be educated at court, and raised 
to the position due to the last daughter of the direct 
Ruthven line. 

** She had tidings for me, Patrick—tidings that 
may well make a mother’s heart both tremble and 
rejoice. The queen wishes to dispose of our 
daughter in marriage.”’ 

Ruthven lifted his eyes, dropped them, and then 
became intent upon a handful of flowers which he 
had drawn from the great coarse bag he always 
carried in his rambles. It was evident he took lit- 
tle interest in the news which had so agitated the 
mother. 

** Do you not wish to know who it is that will 
wed our Marie—ay, and at once—for all is fixed ?”’ 

**T hope it may be some good man. Young 
women usually do marry—I am glad she should do 
so; but you know, Lettice, I am a quiet, dreamy, 
old philosopher ; I have forgotten all such things.”’ 

So spoke, after nearly forty years, the boyish 
lover who had sat mournfully by the side of the 
Cam. But this life is an eternal progression. 
Young, passionate love must of necessity change 
its forms. Yet what matters that, if its essence 
remains the same? Lettice, the wife of many 
years, keeping in her heart still something of its 
fresh, womanly romance, neither murmured nor 
felt pain that with her husband the day of love had 
gradually passed into evening-tide. And as with 
her, so should it be with all. Never should a 
maiden give her troth, never should a bride stand 
at the altar, unless she can look calmly forward to 
the time when all romance melts into reality ; 
when youth and passion cease, and even long-as- 
sured affection, from its very certainty, at times 
grows tame. Never ought a woman to take the 
marriage-vow unless she can bear to think fearless- 


tenderness remembered still—for women cling 
longer than men to the love-days of their youth— 
but she never thought of bringing the brightness 
of that olden dream to contrast painfully with their 
calm life now. She passed over her husband's 
words, and kept silence, musing on her daughter's 
future. 

‘* He is a rich man, and one of great renown, 
this Sir Anthony Vandyck,’’ she said at last. 
‘* Being the king’s painter, he saw our Marie fre- 
quently at court: no wonder he thought her beauti- 
ful, or that he should learn to adore, as she says he 
does. I wonder if she loves him ?”’ 

‘* Fret not thyself about that, good-wife, but come 
and tie up this bundle of herbs for me. There, 
hang it on the wall, and then sit by me with thy 
knitting-needles, which I like to watch until I go 
to sleep. Iam so weary, Lettice.”’ 

She arranged the cushion under his head: he 
looked quite old now, far more so than she, though 
they were nearly equal in years. But he never re- 
covered the long imprisonment which had enfeebled 
all the springs of life. Lettice watched him as he 
slept—his pale, withered face, his thin hands—and 
her undying tenderness enfolded him yet. Dearly 
she had cherished her children—the two dead boys, 
the daughter now her sole pride—but this one great 
love was beyond them all. 


Ten years more—ten years, during which the 
kingdom had been torn from its foundations ; and 
the humble physician and his wife still lived on— 
safe in their obscurity. The storm had touched 
them, however; for with the overthrow of kingly 
power had ceased the pension granted by Charles |. 
to Patrick Ruthven. They were poor, very poor, 
and in their poverty was none to aid; for the aged 
parents were worse than childless. Marie—the 
young widow of Sir Anthony Vandyck, and soon 
afterwards the wife of Sir John Pryse—Marie had 
forsaken them. Still they lived on, needing little ; 
but that little was always supplied. Patrick prac- 
tised as a wandering physician and herbalist, so far 
as his declining strength allowed; and now and 
then they received help from their trusty friend, the 
leal-hearted Scottish lady who had contrived their 
marriage in the Tower. Day by day the faithful 
wife of Patrick Ruthven proved the truth o: those 
truest words: *‘ I have been young, and now am 
old, yet never saw I the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread.”’ 

One day when the January twilight was fast 
closing in, Lettice sat waiting for her husband. 
He had been absent since morning, having jour- 
neyed to London with a young boy whose life he 
had once saved, and who oftentimes faithfully 
guarded the old physician’s failing steps. Lettice 
waited, and waited, until it grew dark. The slow 
pulse of age is not easily stirred with the quick 
fears of youth. Yet she was growing alarmed, 
when she heard a well-known step, and Patrick 
Ruthven tottered in. 

** My husband, what is this?’’ cried Lettice, for 





ly of the time when she will sit an old wife by her 
old husband’s side, while her only influence over 
him, her only comfort for herself, lies in the 


strength of that devotion which, saying not alone | 


in words but in consiant deeds—‘I love thee!’’ 
desires and exacts no more. 

This picture was Lettice Ruthven in her old 
age. 

She might have sighed to hear Patrick speak so 
forgetfully of those things which she with great 


his aspect was wild and disordered. He trembled 
| violently, and kept continually his hand before his 
| eyes. At last he slowly removed it, and looked 
fearfully around. 

‘«T think I shall not see it here ; I have seen it 
all the way home—the axe, the block—even the 
snow on the hedge-side seemed dyed with blood! 
Oh Lettice, Lettice, it was horrible !”’ 

She, in her seclusion, knew nothing of what had 
happened on that doomed day, which she had 
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spent calmly sitting in her quiet cottage—the 29th 
of January, 1649. She thought her husband’s 
mind was wandering, as it vell might, to the hor- 
rors of his youth and midaie age. She tried to 
soothe him, but in vain. Some great shock had 
evidently overwhelmed the old man’s feeble powers. 
As he sat in his arm-chair, shudder afier shudder 
came over him. Often he clutched his wife’s hand 
convulsively or muttered broken exclamations. At 
last he said, speaking somewhat more connectedly, 
‘¢ | will tell thee all, Lettice. This day I went to 
London; the streets were crowded with people, 
thronging, as it were, to some great sight. I asked 
a soldier if it were so. . He laughed, and said there 
was indeed at Whitehall a rare show—a royal 
show. I thought it was the king restored, so I 
said with gladness, ‘God bless King Charles!’ 
Then the soldier smote me down. Look, Lettice !’’ 
He held up his bruised arm, and his wife turned 
pale. ‘* Nay, it is nothing ; for the people rescued 
me soon, and one man cried, ‘ We have blood enough 
on our heads this day.’ So the crowd bore me on 
with them till we came to Whitehall.’’ 

Lettice ever changed countenance at the word, 
which brought back that great crisis in her life— 
when she came to the palace to plead for her hus- 
band’s freedom. She said anxiously, ‘* And what 
didst thou see there, Patrick ?”’ 

“A black scaffold, an axe, a block, sights I 
knew well!’’ he answered, shuddering. His wife 
came closer to him but could not calm his rising 
excitement. ‘ Yes,’’ he cried, ‘‘ it was indeed a 
royal show—it was the murder of a king !”’ 

There was a dead pause, and then Patrick con- 
tinued. 

“ He came forth stepping from his own palace- 
window to the scaffold. When he appeared, 
women shrieked, even men wept. For me—the 
strength of my youth seemed restored, I lifted my 
voice in the crowd, crying out, ‘I am Patrick | 
Ruthven! ‘That man’s father sent my father to | 
the block, slew my two brothers, imprisoned me | 
for seventeen years; yet would I not take life for 
life. God defend King Charles!’ But the peo- 
ple crushed round and silenced me. ‘There was 
an awful hush ; then I saw the axe shining—saw 
it fall!” 

The old man gasped, shivered, and was seized 
with a sort of convulsion. All night he raved of 
things long past, of the scenes of blood which had 
marked his childhood, of those he had witnessed tn 
the Tower. Towards morning these paroxysms 
ceased, and with ebbing strength there came over 
him a great calm. He tried to rise, and walked 
with Lettice’s help to their fireside. But he stag- 
gered as he moved, and, sinking in his arm-chair, 
said piteously, ‘“*1 am so weary—so weary !”’ 
Then he fell into a quiet slumber. 

While he slept, there entered the Scottish lady. 
She was attired in black, her countenance full of 
grief and horror. She came hastily to say she was 
going abroad to join her unhappy mistress. Her 
heart seemed bursting with its load of indignant 
sorrow. 

“Look you,” cried she, “I never loved the 
Stuart line ; even my husband says that, as a king, 
the king erred ; but I would give my right hand to 
save the life of Charles Stuart. And I wish that 
I may yet see this vile England flow with blood, to 
atone for his which rests upon it this day! But, 


ttice, you are calm—these horrors touch not 
you.”? 
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the fireside. 
falling into slumber, the old man lay, his wife 
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And then mournfully Lettice told of what had be- 
fallen her husband. 

The lady stepped quickly and noiselessly to look 
at Dr. Ruthven. He still slept, but over his face 
had come a great change. ‘The temples had fallen 
in, there were dark lines round the eyes; yet over 
all was a sweetness and peace like that of child- 
hood. Lettice almost thought she saw in him the 
image of the boy Patrick, her playfellow by the 
Cam. She said so to her friend, who answered 
nothing, but stood steadfastly gazing a long time. 
Then she took Lettice’s hand, and looked at her 
solemnly, even with tears. But she did not speak, 
nor did Lettice. 

** T shall come back here to-morrow ; my journey 
may wait a day,’’ she muttered, and departed. 

Lettice Ruthven went to her husband's side, and 
watched him until he awoke. It was with a quiet 
smile. ‘* What think you, dear wife, I have been 
dreaming of the old time at Cambridge. How 
long is that ago’’’ She counted, and told him 
more than fifty years. ‘It seems like a day. 
Ilow happy we were, Lettice—you, and William, 
and I! How we used to sit by the river-side on 
summer nights, and play by moonlight among the 
laurels! I think, when I gain strength enough, we 
will go and see the old place once more.”’ 

So he talke” at intervals, all day referring to 
incidents wh’ « had vanished even from Lettice’s 
For thirty years he had not spoken of 
these things ; and Lettice, while she listened, felt 
a vague awe stealing over her. Something she re- 
membered to have heard, that at life’s close the mind 
often recurs vividly to childhood, while al} the in- 
termediate time grows dim. Could it be so now? 

At night Patrick did not seem inclined for rest. 
He said he would rather stay in his arm-chair by 
There, sometimes talking, sometimes 


watching over him continually. Gradually the 
truth dawned upon her—that on the path they had 
long trodden together Ais steps would be the soonest 
tofail. ‘Tothe eternal land, now so near unto both, 
he would be the first to depart. 

** It is well!’’ she murmured, thinking not of 

herself, but only of his helplessness—as a mother 
thinks of a child whom she would fain place in a 
safe home rather than leave in the bitter world 
alone. ‘* Allis best thus. It is but for a little 
while.”’ And she ceased not to comfort herself 
with these words—‘‘ A little while—a litte 
while !” 
When Patrick woke his mind had begun to wan- 
der. He fancied himself in the old house at Cam- 
bridge ; he talked to his aged wife as to the girl 
Lettice whom he had loved. More especially, he 
seemed to live over again the night when he was 
taken prisoner. 

**] will hide here, but I will not see Lettice— 
William’s Lettice! If I suffer, no one shall know. 
Hark, how the laurels are shaking! We must 
keep close. I clasp thee, love—l clasp thee! 
Why should I fear ?”’ 

Thus he continued to talk, but gradually more 
brokenly, until just before dawn he again slept. It 
was a winter’s morning, pale but clear. There 
was something heavenly in the whiteness of the 
snow ; Lettice looking at it thought of the shining 
robes—white “ such as no fuller on earth can whiten 
them’’—with which the long-enduring shall be 
clothed upon, one day. That day seemed near— 
very near, now. 
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She heard her husband call her. He had 


awakened once more, and in his right mind. ‘* Is 
it morning !"’ he asked faintly. ‘* I feel so strange- 
ly to-day. Lettice, take care of me.’? She came 
to him and laid his head on her breast. Patrick 
looked up, and smiled. ‘* Dear wife, my com- 
forter, and sustainer! I have been happy all my 
life—I am happy now.”’ 

He closed his eyes, and his features sank into an 
expression of perfect rest. Once or twice he mur- 
mured his wife’s name, those of his two boys, and 
another—unuttered for years—the name of Marie. 
Then, and not till then, the eruelly-forsaken mother 
wept. 

‘The old man’s breathing grew fainter—the 
solemn hour was nigh. Lettice said softly, ‘* My 
husband, let us pray.’? She knelt beside him, still 
holding his hands, and prayed. When she arose, 
his soul was just departing. He whispered smiling, 
* Come soon!’? And Lettice answered, ** Yes, 
love—yes!’’ It was all the farewell needed for a 
parting so peaceful and so brief. 
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Thus Patrick Ruthven died. 

‘** You will come abroad with me, my poor 
Lettice,’’ said the Scottish lady affectionately, 
But Lettice refused, saying it was not worth while 
changing her way of life for such a little time. 

** Alas, a bitter life yours has been! It seems 
always the good who suffer!’’ bitterly said the 
lady. ‘* How strange seem the inequalities of this 
world !’” 

Lettice Ruthven lifted her aged face, solemn yet 
serene. ‘* Not so; I loved, | have spent my whole 
life for him I loved; I have been happy, and | 
thank God for all.”’ ‘These were the only words 
that she would say. 


Patrick Ruthven and his wife have long been 
forgotten ; even their very burial-place is unknown, 
But there lives not one true heart—surely not one 
woman's heart—that, in dreaming over their his- 
tory, would not say, ‘‘ These two were not un- 
happy, for they feared God, and loved one 
another.”’ 





A Scene Wirnessep at A Saint’s Festa 1n 


Tue Susures or Maprip.—I made my way through | 


the crowd which pressed up to the saint’s chapel, 
or which thronged about the tents for refreshment, 
and got out into the adjoining fields, where num- 
bers of little parties were grouped about, some of 
whom were beginning to dance. All seemed 
happy. I suppose, though, there was the usual 
undercurrent of vexation: Juan absent from the 
little party where he was most longed for, and 
Beatrize not found in another, which to some one 
was naught without her: or Catalina dancing cold- 
ly with Luis, to the heart-breaking of poor ‘Pedro, 
whw looked on ata distance, but might not join them. 
But these things were not visible to the stranger. 
I stood for some time in the outer circle of several 
of these sets of dancers, in a large, hilly field of 
irregular shape. Looking suddenly at the top of 
the hill, I saw against the blue sky the figure of a 
young girl dancing beautifully. I made my way 
to the little home-party which this ‘* phantom of 
delight”’ belonged to. It was on the extreme out- 
skirts of the throng. The girl was about twelve 
years old, and was dancing with one of her brothers, 
as | conjectured. I sat down by the blind fiddler 
who was playing to them, and Jooked on. A light 
breeze waved against our backs the corn of the 
neighboring field divided from us by no hedge. But 
how shiall | deseribe to you this girl and her dane- 
ing! She was dressed in the commonest dress, 
with no choiceness in its arrangement; having on 
coarse clouted shoes, and long loose garments. Her 
face | do not distinctly remember: it was certainly 
not beautiful, only earnest. But she danced in the 
most consummate manner you cau conceive. It 
was the expression of the height of passionless joy, 
in the utmost grace of movement. She wanted no 
admiration, fiad no other foolish thoughts; but 
only said, as it were, to the bystanders, ‘* I am very 
happy, and this is how J tell you so.” Her broth- 
er, a graceful, fine youth, better dressed than his 
sister, quitted the dance, and another brother suc- 
ceeded. Still she danced on. She tired him out 
too; and the first brother then came on a second 
time. But there was no weariness in her. She 
threw her hair off her face, and went on again. 
She had a spectator as untiring as herself, for, 
I believe, if she had continued dancing till now, I 
should have still been watching her. 


Dunsford. And what did you think all this 
time? 

Milverton. Ah, well, I thought of many things. 
I thought how the girl’s talent for dancing would be 
noticed, and she would be brought upon the stage : 
and then | fancied the proud disgust with which 
she would listen to the applause given to inferior 
dancers at the wrong place ; and how, amidst the 
gilt-paper triumphs of such a life, she would look 
back, perhaps, upon this very day with fondness as 
a really happy day. And then, | remember, I 
thought how little we understand pleasure, and how 
we crush the delicate thing in our clumsy efforts to 
hold it. And I looked up at the splendid palace of 
Madrid, and thought of regal pomps and vanities. 
And then, how it was I know not, I thought of 
death. Perhaps anything very beautiful has that 
thought in the back-ground. But now the dance 
was stopped ; the girl tripped off to fetch something ; 
and the elders of the party moved away. I went 
also; and though I returned to the same place and 
sought afterwards in many other groups, I could 
not find again my beautiful dancer from tie heart: 
nor, save in some auspicious dream, shall I see 
such dancing any more, I fear.—F'rzend’s in Council. 


. 





Tue resting-place allotted to the remains of 
Louis Philippe carries out to the last the adventur- 
ous character of his career; he is interred in a 
little chapel at Weybridge, in the grounds of Miss 
Taylor, a lady of wealth and Romanist tenets, who 
has immortalized her name by being, as it were, 
the landlady of Louis Philippe’s mortal lodging ; 
for the epitaph, singular in its suggestive turn, 
proclaims that his remains lie there * until they 
shall be transferred to his country and to the midst 
of the ancestral ashes ;’’ the wanderings of the 
French Ulysses ceasing not even at the tomb! 
——Spectator. 


Muttirupes of Irish have migrated to Kent to 
erform the hop-picking. Near East Farleigh and 
arming, more than two thousand swarm about the 

roads, and ‘‘ squat’ on bits of waste land. The 
Maidstone Journal states that two Roman Catholic 
tiests have been sent from the Oratory Mission in 
wondon to watch over the religious conduct of the 
Irish, and their presence produces an unusual de- 





gree of quiet and decorum. 
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THE FAILURE OF 


From the Examiner. 
THE FAILURE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Louis Puiiere died in the arms and belief of 
legitimacy, as Talleyrand in the bosom of that 
Catholic church which he spent his life in com- 
bating and bemocking. It is said that age has 
much the same spectral delusions as infancy, and 
we see that itis so. The Prince de Joinville and 
the Duchess of Orleans take a much more rational 
view of the basis of power. ‘The one would appeal 
on behalf of his family to popular election. ‘The 
other insists on the validity of the compact passed 
between the Orleans dynasty and the middle class 
of France; a compact which she holds that the 
events of 1848 may have broken as far as Louis 
Philippe was concerned, but which remains valid 
for her offspring. 

We do not think it possible that the few rem- 
nants of the old upper class in France will ever 
succeed in replacing on the throne the representa- 
tives of their dynasty and their ideas. As to the 
nobles themselves, or the lovers of the ancien regime 
for itself, they are too few and uninfluential in every 
way. The hatred, or rather the contempt, which 
they excite, is much greater than any amount of 
loyalty and devotion which they can command. 
The only thing that could have given, and indeed 
has given, them such restored respect, as to em- 
bolden them even to conceive a hope of success, is 
the despair of the industrious classes to find any 
principle of sufficient force in itself to repress the 
subversive ideas and attempts of the communists. 
Such force, however, cannot be derived from the 
principle of legitimacy. It can be derived solely 
from the support which the middle classes and 
others are prepared to give to a government, and to 
the respect and attachment which the army can 
show toa name. ‘The Duke of Bordeaux would 
command neither. ‘The civic class dread a party 
which would restore priestly rule; the functionary 
class would oppose a restoration occasioning a com- 
plete reversal and renewal of all appointments, and 
bringing a new set of functionaries into the myriad 
sinecure offices of the country ; and the army know 
not the elder Bourbons. Their cause is quite a 
dilettante one, a Puseyite striving to restore the 
past, not to suit the present. Legitimacy is in 
fact quite as much a theory, and just as little prac- 
ticable, as communism. 

There could not, therefore, be a greater mistake 
than the belief of Louis Philippe’s later days—that 
he strengthened the cause of his family by iden- 
tifying it with legitimacy, and leaning it thereon. 
The true stay of the Orleans dynasty can only be 
the middle class ; and their only hope of restoration 
is to regain the voices of that middle class, which 
Louis Philippe once knew how to keep. We 
must add that the most natural candidate for the 
middle class to take would be some prince cf the 
Orleans family. 

If Louis Napoleon was preferred in 1849, it was 
from the presumption that his mere name com- 
manded the adhesion of the army, and of that larger 
body of the nation influenced by reminiscences of 
the empire. But all this prestige is dying away. 
Louis Napoleon has done nothing to command, or 
transfer to himself personally, the attachment of the 
army. We see an avowedly Orleanist general, 
Changarnier, enjoy military reputation and wield 
military power, in direct rivalry with, and opposi- 





tion to, the president. We see the liberal cause 
in Europe abandoned by him. He has turned his 
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back on the liberal cause in Germany, has betrayed 
and crushed that in Italy. Louis Napoleon, in 
short, has got completely out of that line of policy 
for which a French army could fight; and in so 
doing has renewed the great mistake of Louis Phil- 
ippe, in striving to please courts, and not caring 
for the consequence of being contemned and dis- 
trusted by peoples. 

As the only hope of the Duke de Bordeaux lies 
in the noble and priestly party, as that of the Or- 
leans reposes on the middle class, so that of Louis 
Napoleon ought to have been placed upon the peo- 
os and the army. As a popular candidate, Louis 

Vapoleon was everything ; as the nominee of the 
chiefs and leaders of the old parties, he is nothing. 
He has felt this, and has tried once or twice to 
re himself from a false and a fettered posi- 
tion. He had just enough boldness to place him- 
self on a footing of independence ; but had not the 
courage to call to him, and surround himself with, 
the only sure element of strength and support in 
that independent position, which is the popular 
voice. 

He failed, and slunk back into his servitude. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted he had his diffi- 
culties. ‘The same popular voice that elected him 
had at the same time the inconsistency or the weak- 
ness to elect a National Assembly quite averse to the 
popular principle, and so afraid of it that their only 
and exclusive aim has been to erect barriers against 
it. The constitution left Louis Napoleon at the 
mercy of this Assembly, which could refuse its sup- 
port of ministers, withhold the funds which upheld 
the government, and nullify the executive altogeth- 
er. ‘There was scarcely a medium between humor- 
ing and submitting to it, or openly defying it, and 
bringing popular opinion to overbear it. This 
again could scarcely be done, without yielding to 
many of the mad ideas and tendencies of the so- 
cialists. So that Louis Napoleon, like the King 
of Prussia, has found himself between the Scylla 
of an oligarchy and the Charybdis of democracy. 
This is his only excuse ; and it is an excuse which, 
whatever weight it may have with the impartial 
and quiet observer, will have none whatever with 
the great public of France. To them Louis Na- 
poleon appears but too manifestly as the President 
Faineant. 

From this there is no chance of escape but in a 
new presidential election, as well as in the election 
of an Assembly considerably different from the pres- 
ent. The result of both elections would be diffi- 
cult to foretell. The great conservative or mixed 
party seems now to be breaking up. The legiti- 
mists (at least one section of them) talk of with- 
drawing their support from Louis Napoleon. A 
similar section of the Orleanists are ready to vote 
for the Prince de Joinville. The best thing for 
Louis Napoleon would be the fact of both persisting 
in this determination, and on the result would rest 
his triumph over them. This, with a similar evo- 
lution in the respect of men and measures in the 
Assembly, would render a government possible in 
France ; and we do not see that anything like a 
government can be produced in any other way. 





A meetine of the Peace Society and their friends 
was to be held in London about the 18th Sept., for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the English 
deputies present at the late Congress held at F'rank- 
fort. Several persons of eminence had promised 
to be present; among them, De Lamartine. 
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From the Spectator. 
PREPARATIONS FOR 1851. 


As the signs of the approaching concourse to the 
Exposition of 1851 appear, those who have fore- 
sight and intelligence should betimes prepare the 
appliances which will be needed, and which those 
signs indicate. It is quite evident that the state of 
London for that year will be wholly abnormal— 
more, perhaps, like a holyday watering-place on 
the most gigantic scale than any other thing; and 
yet anlike that in many respects—particularly in 
the gravity of the matters to be discussed, and in 
the absence of any counter-attraction in the shape 
of some other and greater town, to divert part of 
the pressure. Besides the Exposition and the con- 
course belonging to it—besides the shoals of visit- 
ors come to see the concourse—we see that other 
expositions will flock to take advantage of that im- 
mense market. The Peace Associations will try 
to gain the ear of the allied sovereign peoples at- 
tending here by deputy; Social Reformers are to 
set forth their doctrines; divers political bodies 
talk of having their special expositions ; panoramas 
are projected ; Covent Garden Opera counts on a 
full season to reimburse losses. We notice that 
the working class clubs, throughout the country, to 
save up money and organize excursions to London, 
are multiplying. 

Now there is a danger attending such a state of 
things, which we would gladly see averted. In 
the first place, greedy speculators will flock to prey 
upon the shoals of strangers in London; in the 
second place, those greedy speculators, emptying 
the purses of visitors prematurely and wrongfully, 
will defeat many of the best incidents of the season 
——the experience, information, and enjoyment of the 
travellers. We say nothing of the fact that this 
fraud will be partly at the expense of the fair 
dealer, as that is beside our present purpose. We 
are thinking mainly of the extent to which the very 
objects of the Exposition will be defeated, and of 
the disgrace that will be entailed upon London. 
Steps should be taken to prevent both disasters ; 
and if the * legitimate trader’? knows his own in- 
terest, he will perceive how much it is engaged to 
codperate in securing the objects of the Exposition 
and the comforts of the visitors against extortion 
and fraud. 

The commissioners have already taken a measure 
which wil] protect the artisan class against one kind 
of extortion—that of exorbitant lodging-rent—by 
opeuing a registry for lodgings; which will give 
the registered lodging-house-keepers all the advan- 
tages of preference, while certain conditions, as to 
respectability, settled charges, and accommodation, 
will be secured to the visitors. The registry is a 
very simple contrivance, which will effect incaleu- 
jable good. A similar convenience would be very 
valuable for other classes besides those of the ar- 
tisan order, and we presume that it will not be neg- 
lected. But there are many other ways in which 
such security might be afforded to visitors—es- 
pecially for transit, whether in long or short 
journeys; for inn-accommodation; for amuse- 
ments; and for guidance. In all these branches 
of service it would be well if respectable persons or 
companies could foresee the demand, could pre- 
occupy the ground, and could thus afford, not only 
security for the visitors and for the honor of the 
metropolis, but data for the plans and arrangements 
of visitors before they set out. For example, rail- 
way companies might devise and announce the out- 








PREPARATIONS FOR 1851.—LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES. 


line of trains and tariffs, to be adhered to for a 
certain season—say from April to September in- 
clusive, or even longer. Steam-boat companies 
might lay out combined routes and excursions, on 
fixed plans, likewise at fixed charges. Omnibuses 
and cabs might get themselves registered fur the 
Exposition, with very intelligible routes and tables 
of charge; inns might adopt the like systematic 
frankness ; theatres, the like. An intelligent spec- 
ulator could not perform a more useful service than 
in organizing an effective staff of guides and inter- 
preters, the latter divided into languages, with cer- 
tified qualifications and fixed charges. Clear in- 
telligibleness and fixed charges would be the vital 
principle of all such arrangements ; but the more 
they were made in concert the better; and in all 
cases, both speculators and organizing publie would 
find a great advantage in having the sanction of the 
commissioners. We are confident that a large de- 
gree of the good feeling which will attend the Ex- 
position, and the memory of it—much of its com- 
mercial, political, and social advantage—wil! de- 
pend upon foresight and attention in these respects ; 
while foresight and attention can unquestionably 
supply all that is wanted. 





From the Examiner. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES. 

We return to these entertaining volumes for a 
few dropped extracts. We formerly, perhaps, said 
and quoted enough of the unmitigated rascals 
among the chief justices ; but we must borrow a 
decision of Chief Justice Kelynge, as well for the 
incident itself as for the characteristical note ap- 
pended to it. 


There having been a tumult in an attempt by 
some apprentices to put down certain disorderly 
houses in Moorfields, which were a great nuisance 
to the neighborhood, and cries that no such houses 
should be tolerated, Chief Justice Kelynge, con- 


sidering this ** an accroachment of royal authority,” . 


directed those concerned in it to be indicted for 
HIGH TREASON ; and, the trial coming on before him 
at the Old Bailey, he thus laid down the law to the 
jury :— 

‘*The prisoners are indicted for levying war 
against the king. By levying war is not only 
meant when a body is gathered together as an 
army, but if a company of people will go about any 
public reformation, this is high treason. ‘These 
people de pretend their design was agaiust brothels ; 
now for men to go about to pull down brothels, 
with a captain and an ensign, and weapons—if 
this thing be endured, who is safe?* It is high 
treason because it doth betray the peace of the 
nation, and every subject is as much wronged as 
the king; for if every man may reform what he 
will, no man is safe ; therefore the thing is of des- 
perate consequence, and we must make this fora 
public example. There is reason we should be 
very cautious; we are but newly delivered from 


* There must here have been a titter among the junior 
members of the bar in contemplation of the perils to 
which the reverend sages of the law had been exposed. 
I remember when a celebrated house in Chandos street 
was burnt down in the night, and several lives were lost, 
it happened that term began next day, and, all the Judges 
being assembled at the Chancellor's, Lord Chief Baron 
Macdonald, (I suppose, having lately read this judgment 
of Chief Justice Kelynge,) fs vce | ** It gives me heart- 
~ pleasure, my dear brethren, to see you all here quite 
safe.” 
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DOMINION OF THE STREETS. 


rebellion, and we know that that rebellion first 
hegan under the pretence of religion and the law : 
for the devil hath always this vizard upon it. We 
have great reason to be very wary that we fall not 
again into the same error. Apprentices in future 
shall not go on in this manner. It is proved that 
Beasely went as their captain with his sword, and 
flourished it over his head, and that Messenger 
walked about Moorfields with a green apron on the 
top of a pole. What was done by one was done 
by all; in high treason, all concerned are prin- 
cipals.”” 


So the prisoners were all convicted of high trea- 
son; and I am ashamed to say that all the judges 
concurred in the propriety of the conviction, except 
Lord Chief Baron Hale, who, as might be expected, 
delivered his opinion that there was no treason in 
the case, and treated it merely as a misdemeanor.* 
Such a proceeding had not the palliation that it 
ruined a personal enemy, or crushed a rival party 
in the state, or brought great forfeitures into the 
exchequer ; it was a mere fantastic trick played 
befure high heaven to make the angels weep. 

A notice of the operation of Benefit Clergy, 
which we find in the life of Dyer, strikes us as emi- 
nently instructive : 


In Dyer’s time, a man being convicted of a sim- 
ple felony—as stealing any chattel of the value of 
twelve pence—if, when asked why he should not 
be sentenced to die, he prayed the benefit of clergy, 
the book containing the ‘* neck verse’’ was put into 
his hand ; and if he could read, he was discharged ; 
but if he could not, he was hanged.t A question 
arose ‘* whether, if a man, who may have his cler- 
gy granted in case of felony, prays his book, and, 
in fact, cannot read, and it is recorded non legit ut 
clericus, and, being respited for a time, he learns to 
read befure he is executed, he shall have his clergy, 
notwithstanding the record '’’ ‘The matter was re- 
ferred to all the Justices of Assize assembled at 
Sergeants’ Inn, and it was resolved in favorem 
via that he should have his clergy ; ‘ for,’’ said 
Dyer, ** he should have had it allowed under the 
gallows by the Year-Book 34 H. 6. 49 a, b, pl. 16, 
if the judge passed by there, and much more here. 
And although he has been taught and schooled in 
the gaol to know letters and read, that shall help 
him for his life ; BUT THE GAOLER SHALL BE PUN- 
isHeD For IT.” f 


In one of Lord Campbell's notes to one of Hale's 
indiguant exposures of an attempt to corrupt him 
on the judgment seat, we have an anecdote worth 
quoting : 


The late Baron Graham related to me the follow- 
ing anecdote to show that he had more firmness 
than Judge Hale. ‘‘ There was a baronet of an- 
cient family with whom the judges going the west- 
ern circuit had always been accustomed to dine. 
When I went that circuit I heard that a cause in 
which he was plaintiff was coming on for trial ; but 
the usual invitation was received, and lest the peo- 
ple might suppose that judges could be influenced 
by a dinner, I accepted it. The defendant, a 
neighboring squire, being dreadfully alarmed by 


*6 St. Tr. 879—914. 

Tt The ‘ wisdom of our ancestors” in their criminal law 
was particularly shown in their treatment of women ; for 
as no woman could lawfully be a clerk, (Pope Joan’s case 
not being recognized,) all women convicted of larceny 
were hanged, whether they could read or not. 

+ Dyer, 205 a. 
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this intelligence, said to himself, ‘ Well, if Sir 
John entertains the judge hespitably, I do not see 
why I should not do the same by the jury.’ So 
he invited to dinner the whole of the special jury 
summoned to try the cause. Thereupon the baron- 
et’s courage failed him, and he withdrew the rec- 
ord, so that the cause was not tried; and although 
I had my dinner, I escaped all suspicion of partial- 
ity.” 





From the Spectator. 
DOMINION OF THE STREETS. 


WE are a very great people, but we cannot con- 
trol our own streets. We can conquer kingdoms, 
but cannot keep paviors and gas-companies in order. 
We can put down insurrections, except in the form 
of paving-stones ; have compassed the art of barri- 
cades, unless they have the parish or water-com- 
pany warrant. The last thing that a Londoner can 
proclaim to be his own with any feeling of confi- 
dence is his street. The right of the way he has 
in law, but in practice it often amounts to nothing 
more than the right of stopping a way. The mode 
in which these street insurgencies develop them- 
selves simultaneously, suggests the idea of some 
malignant influence to make each one as inconven- 
ient as possible by a cumulative effect. You often 
find that if there is a stoppage in one part it is 
attended by a breaking-out in many other parts, as 
if on purpose to bewilder the wandering omnibus or 
eab. Something, no doubt, may be due to the sea- 
son. London just now is said to be empty, though 
the aspect of its thoroughfares still supports the 
dogma that nature abhors a vacuuin ; fashionable 
people, however, are out of town, and it is a con- 
venient time for handling the carriage-ways. ‘The 
season too is dry without heat, which facilitates 
labor. 

But the true reason, we conceive, of these simul- 
taneous stoppages, is the want of an effective 
overriding jurisdiction, which, comprising the 
whole of the metropolis, might arrange repairs 
and alterations in such a manner as to minimize 
the public inconvenience by always preserving 
some alternative thread of thoroughfare in each 
route. At present, it would seem, parishes pursue 
their own independent course ; gas-companiles ob- 
tain special warrants, separately from other move- 
ments ; and it is only when the Loudouer breaks 
his shin over piles of granite that he is struck with 
the want of system in these arrangements. Were 
the disposal of repairs placed under the revision of 
a general authority, it would be quite possible to 
arrange them in a convenient succession. 

We see that the new Gas-Consumers’ Company 
in the city—a eqmpany established to beat down 
the price of gas, and undertaking to lay its pipes 
with great celerity—has had to contend with the 
buried labyrinths of conduits of all sorts. Surely 
this chaos might in itself be subjected to order. 
The first step towards such a regulation would be 
a map of the metropolis exhibiting at one view all 
the conduits under ground; secondly, it would 
probably save much time and expense if some of 
the less bulky pipes were bestowed under a surface 
more easily removable than the * pitched ”’ car- 
riage-way. Would it be impossible, for example, 
to construct the whole foot-way on one side of the 
street so as to be permanently hollow—a continu- 
ous vault; thus furnishing a kind of boxed channel 
within which the pipes might run! 

For want of grappling with such subjects effec- 
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tively, wood has been allowed to slide out of use— 
we notice that the better kind of granite is super- 
seding it even in the neighborhood of churches, 
Leitch Ritchie's suggestion, borrowed from the 

ractice of St. Petersburg, and so often urged at 
feast for a trial, has never been publicly tried—the 
use of pitch and grit to correct the slipperiness of 
the surface. The agreeable quiet of wood there- 
fore is given up, to obtain the more necessary 
desideratum of a sure footing, and divine service is 
restored to the clangor of a stony ground. Surely 
English ingenuity is not to be baffled in this man- 
ner! We ought to have both sure footing and quiet 

ath, especially in the neighborhood of churches. 
Possibly this might be effected by the use of caout- 
choue carpets, to be kept in the churches and laid 
down over the stones only during the time of divine 
service. Caoutchouc is a substance nearly inde- 
structible ; even cuts in its substance heal again 
with pressure, and a comparatively thin sheet of 
caoutchoue would probably deaten the sound of 
carriages and hoofs upon the stones. The same 
expedient might replace the barbarous practice of 
strewing the street with straw or tan during the 
illness of a resident. The parish might keep car- 
pets of the kind to be let out. 





From the Frankfort Zeitung. 
BOHEMIAN GLASS OUTDONE. 


Onse department of manufacture it was thought 
Germany would excel Britain in, was ornamental 

lass in colors, generally called Bohemian glass. 
But the English have recently attained a spon- 
taneous perfection in a branch unknown to us, and 
altogether inimitable, we fear, however well known 
hereafter—viz., silvering glass. ‘This is not only as 
applicable as Bohemian to every purpose of orna- 
ment or utility, but to endless others, many of great 
importance, especially reflectors for astronomical 
instruments, railway carriages, lighthouses and the 
like, for which it is peculiarly suited, from its ca- 
pacity to throw back rays, and because no cleaning 
or polishing is ever required more than a window 
pane or common tumbler. The silvering is inde- 
structible in composition, and is coated over with 
glass, the vividness of whose colors, be they what 
they may or however varied, is thus infinitely 
heightened, and the most delicate carvings upon 
them are so brought out as to recall the old By- 
zantine mosaics in their multiplicity of tints, and 
Justrous harmony of combination. We speak of 
the products of Berners street, London. Hale and 
Thomson, the patentees, discarding the old imprac- 
ticably expensive essential oils, coat all their sur- 
faces, flat or curved, the smallest toilette bottle or 
Jargest vase, with pure silver, far more brilliant 
than the amalgam applied to ordinary looking- 
glasses, and can never be tarnished or impaired, 
except by destroying the article itself. 

The metallic radiance of this deposit imparts a 
combined sparkle and warmth, quite beyond the 
Bohemian, which is comparatively merely pretty 
and tinselly ; and there is the important fact that 
British glass is far superior to anything elsewhere 
apeine Hence, taking quality of material, the 

unglish is on a par with Bohemian in price, and 
the beautiful and unique silvering is so much ad- 
ditional gain. The richness and purity of British 
erystal admit splendor and voluptuousness of dyes 
hat satisfy the most exigent fastidiousness ; hence, 
the purples, sapphires, pinks, vermilions, pearls, 


bronzes, &c., in short every chromatic hue thrown 
up by this new eglantine reflection, have the gor- 
geous glow of the antique Venetian glass, the se- 
cret of which is now a lost art; but whereas the 
Venetian absorbed the light, and had to be held up 
to it before its softened beauties were revealed, the 
English silvered glass flashes back the light, and 
is seen best at night, or when surrounding objects 
are in comparative gloom. 

Another characteristic, never attempted since the 
discovery of glass itself by Hermes, the Syrian, is 
embossing—that is to the eye, for it is an optical 
delusion, there being no raised surface to the touch, 
though the appearance is that of pure solid silver, 
either dead or frosted, burnished in high relief, or 
sunken. It is impossible to exaggerate the result 
of this, applied to the finger-plates for doors, en- 
richment of cabinets, panels, cornice-mouldings, or 
combinations with ivory, gilding, or rare woods, to 
all which and innumerable other purposes this in- 
vention is adapted. We trust our German manu- 
facturers at the London Exhibition will investigate 
a mystery so fatal to many advantages which Peel's 
freedom of the English market threw open in 1845. 
At some of these glass silvering works, it is stated, 
there are vases as high per pair as 3,500 thalers, 
or 6,000 Rhenish florins, (500/. sterling,) nine 
tenths of this cost being incurred in designing and. 
engraving alone. 

ndeed, in design, English glass has made im- 
mense progress; ana the goblets, épergnes, wine- 
coolers, &c., now referred to, are equal objects of 
vertu, in classic beauty of form and of commercial 
importance for suitability to the taste of the age. 
But, as if to exemplify the adage, that the closer to 
simplicity the greater the art, perhaps the chef 
d’euvre in this manufacture are mirror globes, of 
plain silvered surface, all sizes from 2 to 30 inches 
in diameter, from half-a-pint to 40 gallons. ‘These, 
placed on bronze figures, as an Atlas or eagle, or 
attached to chandeliers, or a side-board or mantel- 
piece, are a most striking appendage to a drawing- 
room or banquet-hall, and are perhaps the favorite 
specimen among continental connoisseurs, though 
we think most susceptible of continental imitation. 





Tue electric telegraph, whether ultimately suc- 
cessful or not under sea, appears likely to be applied 
extensively to shipping and other purposes along 
rivers, and in ports and harbors; and with this 
view it is intended to establish one over the Mersey, 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead. It is also in 
contemplation to establish a line of wire communi- 
cating with the custom-house and chief shipping 
stations along the three miles of docks, so that, in 
foul or foggy weather, the owners of vessels may 
receive intelligence at the moment any ship is at 
the mouth of the river. Arrangements have been 
made by Mr. Walker, superintendent of telegraphs 
on the South-eastern Railway, for running a water- 

roof wire for this purpose under the harbor of 
Pathentens.-Speseter. 


Tue inventive genius of the advertisers has 
adopted a rather novel and amusing mode of bring- 
ing their wares befure public notice. Yesterday 
morning a dog, covered over with advertising pla- 
cards, perambulated the Strand and Fleet Street, 
attracting particular notice, and exciting much 
amusement. ‘The quadruped appeared to be fully 
conscious of the importance of his office, and 
marched along the street with great dignity and 





gravity. — Spectator. 
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NAVAL REVIEW 


From the Spectator. 
FRANCE. 


Presipent Bonaparte’s progress through the 
Channel departments attained a climax of high 
interest at Cherbourg. If his reception there was 
less immediately a welcome one than at, Lyons or 
Strasbourg, the character of the display before the 
English visitors was flattering to national vanity, 
and so was likely to favor his cause with naval 
France, which hitherto has shown a faithful recol- 
lection of its Orleans favorite, the Prince de Join- 
ville. 

In our compilation we rely, as in previous 
instances, chiefly on the graphic and well-written 
narrative of the special correspondent of the Times. 
We enter the port of Cherbourg with that writer 
on board a steam-packet from Havre. His sketch 
of French prostration under the malady of sea- 
sickness amusingly puts forward a political moral. 


It was my unhappy lot to cross from Havre to 
Cherbourg in one of these commercial steamerss 
The sea was just as smooth as a canal, merely rip- 
pling beneath the gentlest of breezes. As the 
vessel moved from the quay she presented an ani- 
mated picture of gayety, good-humor, and cheer- 
fulaess. The deck was as full as it could hold 
from stem to stern ; chairs being placed in tiers for 
the accommodation of the passengers, who had 
travelled from Paris, Caen, Rouen, and all acces- 
sible towns, to enjoy themselves, and seemed as 
determined on their intention as smoking, drinking, 
eating, laughing, and talking could make them. 
But, alas! all that pleasant frame of mind was 
soon destroyed. The quay was passed, and as the 
sea was shaking his great lazy sides in the sunshine, 
he gave the top-heavy boat a gentle lift, which 
made it incline an inch or so to one side, and then 
to the other out of compliment. Instantly a horrid 
silence reigned over the vessel; she moved on 
mute as the Flying Dutehman. Cigars were 
covertly removed from between the lips and cast 
into the sea; pipes were stowed away in the re- 
motest pockets; the glass was left half emptied, 
and the most delicate little sandwiches were dis- 
regarded. The eye, but a moment before so bright 
and sparkling, was cast with a heavy gaze of envy 
on the receding piers, thronged with vivacious 
ladies, gentlemen, soldiers, douaniers, and fisher- 
men, waving their adieux to their friends ; Nation- 
al Guards fixed their shakoes fiercely on their heads 
and regarded the sacre mer with a stern and men- 
acing countenance ; while others turned their heads 
away from the pernicious element altogether, and 
the ladies prepared for the terrible catastrophe 
which they felt to be inevitable by the most favor- 
able arrangement of their shawls and bonnets. It 
speedily came indeed. A few heaves more and 
the work was done. Smothered ejaculations, ago- 
nizing appeals to ** Mon Dieu!” began to break 
forth from the agitated mass, till one great cry of 
suffering humanity rose from that unhappy vessel. 
There was no escaping the consequences. Go 
where you would, into the most secret corner of 
the ship, there you would find a Frenchman in the 
most exaggerated attitude of despair, who had just 
breath enough to inform you of his intention to 
perish on the spot. * * * 

Let Sir Charles Napier talk as he will,a French 
military invasion of England is impossible! Their 
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formidable steamers may disgorge their armed 
masses on our shores, but a few divisions of police 
could easily cart them away into the interior.. No 
one more admires the intrepid bravery and high 
spirit of the French soldier than myself; but as- 
suming that he is similarly constituted in stomach 
with his compatriots who have not been to sea, I 
assert that a voyage of a few hours would leave 
him an assured and easy prey to the most insig- 
nificant of enemies. * * * Our soldiers have a 
decided superiority in this respect at all events, 
and regiments that have crossed the line are not 
easily sickened, and come to land as fresh as they 
started. 

The roads of Cherbourg, as all the yachting 
world knows, are formed, or at all events perfected, 
by avery splendid artificial breakwater called La 
Digue, commenced by Louis the Fourteenth, and 
completed by the prudent energies of Louis Phil- 
ippe. This great work was carried on for many 
years with but partial success ; and even the force 
and resources of Napoleon failed to bring it to a 
termination. It is built in the open sea, between 
the projecting masses of land which enclose the 
space in which the harbor is placed, and exceeds 
the Plymouth breakwater in depth, breadth and 
length. It is strongly defended, not only by the 
guns on the heights and the batteries on the pro- 
jecting capes, but by a strong fort, built in the cen- 
tre of the work itself, which crosses fire with the 
forts of the town. Inside this digue the French 
fleet are lying in two divisions ; the first of sailing- 
vessels, the second of steamers. The men-of-war, 
nine in number, are drawn up in two lines ; behind 
them again are the steamers, as wall-sided and 
square-sterned as one could well desire ; and around 
them and up to the town-harbor some seventy or 
eighty yachts belonging to the royal squadron, 
Royal Western, Royal Victoria, Thames. As we 
were coming in, some twenty or thirty of the 
schooners and cutters were returning with a light 
breeze from a cruise outside into harbor, and 
gave an air of the greatest liveliness to the scene. 
One by one, passing under the stern of the Valiny, 
120, bearing the flag of Admiral Parceval De- 
schénes, they lowered their ensigns, and the tow- 
ering man-of-war courteously and graciously ac- 
knowledged the compliment in a similar manner, 
while the strains of ‘* God save the Queen,’’ beauti- 
fully rendered by the band, rose from the poop of 
a French line-of-battle ship. 


It had been arranged that the President of the 
Republic, who was to leave Caen at ten o'clock 
on Thursday morning, should make his entry into 
Cherbourg at five in the afternoon. Accordingly, 
at four o’clock, the Maritime Prefect, accompanied 
by the whole of the civil and military authorities, 
proceeded to the boundaries of the arrondissement 
to receive the president. At the same time, the 
National Guards of the place, and a large body of 
troops, both cavalry and infantry, were called out to 
form a guard of honor on his passage through the 
town ; the whole of the ships in the harbor, includ- 
ing the English yachts, were decked out with 
innumerable flags of every variety of description 
and color; the country-people, dressed in the 
picturesque costume of the district, gathered in 
thousands along the streets and quays through 


‘which the procession was to pass; and the 
| windows of every house were crowded with gay- 
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ly-dressed ladies. But delays at Bayeux and 
Valonges prevented his arrival till a far later 
hour; and disappointment gave a sombre charac- 
ter to the reception. At six o'clock it was 
evident that the president was growing unpopu- 
Jar; at seven he was detestable; at eight the 
people were ripe for afresh restoration on the spot. 
But at half-past eight a flash of fire from a gun 
on the dark heights and a loud report awakened 
the spirits of the spectators ; and in a few minutes 
the cavaleade showed its front. 


A few gendarmerie passed through the lines of 
soldiery at a sling trot; then came a squadron 
of the first dragoons, fine-looking fellows with 
bear-skin helmets and Jeopard-skin mountings, red- 
faced coats, and red pantaloons of preposterous 
dimensions ; and at last the president, preceded by 
a mounted linkman, appeared in an open carriage, 
attended by the ministers, and followed by carriages 
with his suite, as well as by an escort, some few 
caléches, and a considerable number of the munici- 
pality and of rural mayors. He was but coldly 
received. On every side were heard short, calm 
sentences of *‘ Vive Ja République !’’ uttered just 
as one would say the words in a loud tone of voice, 
half in anger; but only from some few peasants 
did I hear the ery of ** Vive Napoléon !”’ or, ** Vive 
Je Président!’ and, certainly, there was not in an 
vicinity a single cheer for ‘‘ The Emperor!’’ It 
Was quite impossible to see the president in the 
dark ; and he drove on to the prefecture, where he 
dined with the prefect, and with several gentlemen 
invited to meet him. The troops did not cheer 
much, and, so far as I could judge, only for the 
republic. A few houses were illuminated on his 
arrival, and some public demonstrations of 2 similar 
kind were attempted on a small scale; but the 
vessels in the roads were lighted up with a capital 
effect, and lamps were placed on the digue, which 
looked exceedingly well in the distance. 


Friday was devoted to reviews and banquets on 
the land. At eleven in the morning, the presi- 
dent had a special reception of all the English 
officers present in the town. This ceremony was 
a notable one from the character and numbers of 
the guests received. ‘The Admiralty steamer the 
Lightning had arrived on Wednesday, bearing on 
board Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Sir John 
Ommaney, Sir Charles Napier, Captain W. N. 
Hall, and Captain Seymour. The Fire Queen 
brought over Captain Chads of the gunnery-ship 
Excellent, and all the officers of the Naval Col- 
lege; the Portsmouth yacht brought over com- 
mander Eden and others, with Mrs. Baring; and 
the Fanny tender conveyed Commander Ogle and 
others. It was expected that the Admiralty yacht 
the Black Eagle, which was then at Jersey with 
the Lords of the Admiralty on a tour of inspection, 
would also be present, and compliment the presi- 
dent by the attendance of an official department ; 
but an act so marked was not ventured on: the 
yacht came off the port on Friday, but did not 
anchor ; however, the name of Admiral Berkely 
is among those of the officers received by the 
president. Mr. Turnbull, the English Consul at 
Avranches, introduced the host of English officers, 
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who numbered at least a hundred and fifty; the 
Earl of Wilton and the Earl of Cardigan, old 
friends of the president, engaged his personal at- 
tention. Soon after noon, there was a review of 
about five thousand troops and National Guards, 
The president was received ‘very quietly ;” the 
soldiers raised a few cries for the president, the 
National Guards a few cries for the republic ; 
political feeling was evidently merged in the in- 
terest of the naval retinion and spectacles. At 
three o'clock, a grand banquet was given by the 
municipality to the president and his suite, the 
admirals, captains, and lieutenants of the ships in 
the harbor, the commodore and vice-commodores 
of the five principal yacht clubs, the owners of 
nine leading yachts, Admirals Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane and Sir Charles Napier, and Captain Hall 
of the Lightning steamer. The Mayor of Cher- 
bourg presided. After dinner, he proposed the 
health of the president, with historic reminiscences, 
flattering to his ancestral feelings, and with hints 
that Cherbonrg, as the advanced naval sentinel of 
the empire, is worthy of more active patronage 
than it has received under the republic. Louis 
Napoleon replied— 


Gentlemen, the more | travel over France the 
more I perceive what its people expect from the 
government. ‘There is not a department, a city, a 
town, a hamlet I visit, that the mayors, the coun- 
cils-general, and even the representatives of the 
people, do not demand of me—here, means of com- 
munication, such as canals and railroads; there, 
the completion of works already begun ; in a word, 
on all sides, measures to relieve the distress of 
agriculture and to impart new life to industry and 
commerce. Nothing is more natural or more 

raiseworthy than the manifestation of such wishes. 

‘hey do not, believe me, fall on an inattentive ear. 
But I too may be permitted to observe, that these 
results, so much desired, so much wanted as they 
are, cannot be effected unless you afford me the 
means of accomplishing them ; and those means are 
to be found in your codperation in fortifying author- 
ity and in guarding against dangers of the future. 
How did it happen that the emperor, in spite of 
war, was able to cover al] France with imperisha- 
ble works that are found at every step, and are no- 
where found so remarkable and so great as here! 
It is that, independently of his genius, he lived at 
a period when the nation, exhausted by revolution, 
gave him the necessary power to crush anarchy, 
repress faction, and secure the triumph by glory 
abroad, at home by a vigorous impulse of the gen- 
eral interests of the country. 

If, then, there be in all France a city that ought 
to be Napoléonien and conservative, that city is 
Cherbourg ; Napoléonien through gratitude, con- 
servative in its wise appreciation of its true inter- 
ests. What, in fact and truth, is a port, created 
as is yours by such gigantic efforts, but the striking 
and convincing testimony of French unity followed 
up through so many ages and revolutions—a unity 
which makes you a great nation? But do not for- 
get that a great nation can never maintain itself at 
the height of its destinies except when its institu- 
tions are in accordance with the exigencies of its 
political situation and its material interests. The 
people of Normandy know how to appreciate such 
sentiments, and they have given a proof of it. 
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He then himself proposed a toast— 


In presence of that sea which we have dominated ; 
in presence of that fleet which has so nobly carried 
the flag of France in the East, and which is ready 
to carry it with glory wherever the national glory 
may require its services; in presence of these 
foreigners, to-day our guests, who may convince 
themselves to-day that if we wish for peace it is 
not because we are weak, but by that community 
of interests, and by those sentiments of mutual! es- 
teem which unite together the two most civilized 
nations—‘‘ To the port of Cherbourg.” 


The toast was drunk with rapture, and the 
compliment to the English was hailed with evi- 
dent satisfaction. In the evening there was a 
ball, which was crowded to excess. 

Saturday was the day of naval celebrations. 
As we approach the shore, we may again glance 
around at the varied and picturesque multitude, 
which the rural districts had contributed enor- 
mously to swell. 


I was soon lost, (says the writer,) amid those 
extraordinary women who seem to cling with a 
desperate fidelity to the costume of the time of the 
Conquest. The pencils of Prout and others, and 
railways and steamers, have made most of us ac- 
quainted with these wonderful combinations of 


starch, muslin, and lace, which adorn their heads; | 


but, after all, the head-dress soon loses its novelty, 
and, being placed very often on heads with no other 
claims to attention, becomes merely monstrous. 
With their short waists, abundant petticoats, and 
huge caps rising like whitewashed helmets into the 
air for a couple of feet or so, and flying off into 
great flappers behind, it can only be supposed that 
the women have adopted an attire invented by some 
ancient entomologist when laboring under a severe 
nightmare, in which gigantic dragon-flies and 
moths were taking a prominent part. All the 
population and all the strangers were crowded on 
the piers, and packed so thickly you could scarcely 
Jet a pin fall between them, though those said piers 
take a good long stretch out into the salt-water. 
The drums rattled away in every street, beating 
the assemblée of the National Guards; and the 
trumpet-blast calling to horse sounded incessantly 
through the air, summoning big lumbering dra- 
goons from the comforts of their early eup of coffee 
and petit verre of Cognac, whilst bayonets glistened 
brightly above the heads of the multitude, or the 
infantry wheeled about to their different quarters, 
apparently quite indifferent whether they forced 
the unoffending citizens into the tide or not. But, 
fierce as these gentlemen look in their yellow tufted 
shakoes, scarlet pantaloons, red epaulettes, and 
hairy faces, a more obliging, good-tempered set of 
fellows it would be impossible to meet ; and with 
the exception of the gendarmerie, who cannot easily 
get over the bullying habits and the roughness of 
old soldiers, there is but one opinion among the 
strangers here as to the courtesy and politeness of 
all grades of the military. The sailors seem to 
think our English bluntness is desirable, but it 
does not sit well on Frenchmen ; and though the 
Officers are very civil, and take a great pride in 


showing their ships, they are scarcely such favor- | 


ites as the soldiery. Not the least interesting in- 
cident of the day was the appearance in the streets 
of some old soldiers of the empire, who had put on 
their long-neglected uniforms in order to be pre- 
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sented to the president. One veteran of the Impe- 
rial Guard was a model study for a painter—a 
genuine vieux moustache, who, saved from the 
bloody fields of Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram, 
from the snows of Russia, and from the fatal sabres 
of Waterloo, had emerged from his quiet home to 
gaze on the nephew of his adored leader. ‘Tall, 
erect, and firm, the fine old fellow passed on in his 
cocked hat, his close-buttoned coat decorated with 
a well-won cross of the legion, white knee-breeches 
and black gaiters, the type of a race that has nearly 
passed away; while the crowd let him pass as if 
he were a king. 


A regatta having been rowed—in which the 
sport appeared to English eyes but indifferent, the 
rowing being no more than ‘ very good’’—the 
world prepared for the great event, the president's 
visit to the fleet. Some hours were spent in ex- 
pectation, the preliminary inspection of the dock- 
yards being long. 


On the slopes of the batteries might be seen 
groups of artillerymen standing motionless by their 
guns. Coastward a compact assemblage of human 
beings swarmed to the water’s edge, and away to- 
wards Old England sparkled the fresh sea in the 
sunshine. As the clock struck one, a splendid 
galley shot out into the harbor from the dockyard. 
On the instant all the voleanic energies of the world 
seemed let loose. Forts, ships, and batieries, 
burst into terrific life, and belehed forth volumes 
of bright flame, dense-rolling smoke, and crashing 
sound. The very air and water trembled; the 
decks of stout steamers shook under the feet like 
aspens. Commencing with the lower-deck tiers, 
and firing each gun at the interval of half a second 
—almost as quick, indeed, as a rolling fire of mus- 
quetry—line-of-battle ships, frigates, and steamers 
fired every gun they carried, charged well home, 
in a thundering salvo. The president, it appears, 
is entitled to a salute of a hundred-and-one guns ;— 
in economic England we give our queen a salute 
of twenty-one, and our excellent reformers count 
every grain of extra powder. Just imagine the 
awful thunder! <A whole fleet vomiting out, from 
deck to deck, its entire broadside, almost as hard 
as the guns could fire, and powerful forts, perched 
on hill-sides, projecting capes, or crouched on low- 
lying shores, smashing away from their embrasures, 
ull the view was obscured by a heaving mountain 
of white smoke. At last the deafening din ceased ; 
and as ‘* the war-cloud”’ passed away, slowly drift- 
ing along in the gentle breeze, the topgallantmasts 
and upper yards of the men-of-war came into sight 
again by degrees, and at last the shrouds and dark 
hulls and the waving ensigns loomed dimly throngh 
the lessening obscurity. ‘The coup d’eil was su- 
perb at this moment—the men-of-war, steamers, 
and yachts, manned yards, and strains of music rose 
on all sides. In the state barge—a very handsome 
boat, painted white and blue, with gold mouldings, 
beautifully-decorated stern and prow, and raised 
scroll figurehead—was seated the president of the 
republic, under a canopy of purple cloth, in advance 
of which waved the tri-color from a lofty flag-staff ; 
beside him were seated several officers and gentle- 
men, among them the Earl of Wilton. A captain 


stood up by the steersman to con the barge; which 
swept on with a proud, slow stroke, impelled by 
twenty-four well-handled oars, till she gained the 
side of the Friedland—flag, Admiral Deschénes— 
120. Though they manage some things better in 
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France than with us, the manning of yards is cer- 
tainly not one of them. In several instances the 
men laid out very irregularly, and, instead of man- 
ning the topgallant yards, they stood at the cross- 
trees, which looked very badly. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle is 
more circumstantial here. ‘‘ They did not, in the 
estimation of the English, perform this evolution so 
well as they had been led to expect; sails being 
furled in three minutes, but no reefs taken in; 
whereas the Prince Regent (90) would have per- 
formed the evolution from a minute and a half to 
two minutes, with two reefs taken in.” 

From the Friedland the president proceeded to 
the Valiny, 144, (flag, Admiral Dubourdieu,) and 
thence to the other men-of-war. As he left and 
reached each ship, the yards were manned, and the 
men cheered three times. The time wore away 
slowly, as the president inspected every vessel very 
minutely; and it was past five o'clock before he 
reached the Minerve, 60, which is the French gun- 
nery-ship. Here the guns were cast loose, and 
some practice took place at targets moored about 
five hundied yards off in the sea, both shell and 
ball; but, so far as could be seen, they did nothing 
which the Excellent need be at all afraid of. ‘* On- 
ly one of the targets was destroyed,’’ says the 
Morning Chronicle. 

After he had lefi the Minerve the president pro- 
ceeded on board the Xarifa schooner, Lord Wilton’s 
yacht; and, having s‘aid for some minutes below, 
embarked, under manned yards, and paid a visit to 
the Enchantress, the Karl of Cardigan; where he 
also remained for a short period. As soon as it 
was evident the visit to the fleet was over, and that 
he was returning on shore, the vessels repeated 
the full salute; the effect of which was, if possi- 
ble, increased by repetition, while the regularity 
of the firing was even greater than before; the 
Xarifa also fired a salute in very good style. 
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In the course of this day was repeated a beauti- 
ful display by the yachts which the president's late 
arrival on Thursday prevented him from witness- 
ing. A squadron of thirty of the largest yachts 
was formed into two lines under the Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht squadron, the Earl of Wilton, 
and its Vice-Commodore, Mr. Talbot, M. P.; and 
it sailed out of the roads for a cruise round the 
digue. The vessels swept along, each with bated 
or hastened speed, so as exactly to preserve its 
place with relation to all the rest; the whole body 
tacking, reaching, and swelling along, with the 
simultaneous movements of a flight of birds in the 
air. ‘Their maneuvres beyond all others engrossed 
the attention of the French. The citizens and 
peasants marvelled agape at the exhibition of such 
professional skill by the landsmen owners of the 
craft; the sailors openly expressed their admira- 
tion—the captain of the Jemappes exclaiming 
aloud, that the mancuvre was ‘ superbe et trés 
délicieuse !”’ 

Disembarking at the dockyard, the president 
dined with the ministers at the Admiralty Prefec- 
ture. The leading English officers dined with 
the French Admiral Dubourdieu, on beard the 
Valmy. In the evening, a ball was given in a 
spacious hall outside the arsenal; at least five 
thousand persons were present. It was “a 
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frightful scene of smother and dancing under dif. 
ficulties.” Sir Charles Napier was lionized by 
universal pursuit, the gaze of all eyes. 

The really busy day on board the French 
squadron was on Sunday; but, whether from a 
regard to the national character, or to a favorable 
wind, it so happened that very few of the English 
yachts remained for the spectacle ; and Lord Wil- 
ton and Lord Cardigan having had appointments 
in England which obliged them to go on Saturday 
night or early on Sunday morning, the Xarifa and 
Enchantress weighed, and were speedily fullowed 
by the large majority of the vessels of the royal 
squadron and other squadrons present. At nine, 
the president went on board the Friedland (120 ;) 
but no salute was fired, as it was understood that 
he was merely going on board to attend high 
mass. It may be stated, in passing, that there are 
prayers morning and evening on board every ship 
in harbor. He was received by the admiral and 
officers at the side, and conducted to the deck ; 
where high mass was performed with the pomp 
and ceremony of the Romish church. At the 
elevation of the host the flags were all lowered, 
and the Friedland fired her Jower-deck guns at 
intervals of a second ; which gave a very imposing 
character to the scene. A number of English 
officers repaired to the Friedland about one o'clock, 
specially invited by the president to witness the 
evolutions and firing practice. 


The first signal from the admiral was to let fall 
loose sails and bowlines. It appeared that the men 
took rather a long time in getting up the rigging 
to the yards; but the rattlins on board the French 
man-of-war are not so commodiously arranged for 
this purpose as with us. In less than two minutes 
the whole fleet was a crowd of sail hanging loosely 
from the yards; the Jemappes, 100, having exe- 
cuted the manwuvre in 1 minute and 30 seconds, 
and the others in a few seconds less. This may be 
said to have been done very smartly. ‘The next 
signal was to * furl’? from bowlines, &e.; and 
here the Inflexible, 100, soon began to establish her 
character as the coq de l’escadre by beating the 
other vessels by a few seconds—the whole time 
oceupied in the operation being 1 minute 58 
seconds. Some similar exercises were performed 
with great smartness; but it must be understood 
that the squadron was at anchor all the time; 
though they were riding head to wind, which in- 


creased the difficulty of some of them, though it 


was now blowing freshly. Soon after two o'clock, 
the ships began to obey the signal, ‘* Clear for ac- 
tion ;*’ which they did with great celerity, but 
with a good deal of noise also. Indeed, the talking 
when laying out on the yards and from the tops 
was rather too great; though every one knows that 
it is impossible to prevent it allogetheY, even in our 
service, where the rules on such points are very 
strict. ‘The drums beat to quarters, the fire-bucket- 
lanyards were rove, and the buckets slung; the 
tops were crowded with the armed sailors, protected 
by tarpaulins triced up around them, and the guns 
were all run out from the ports; the whole being 
done in a smart, sailorlike manner, but not with un- 
usual quickness. In another instant the whole fleet 
opened a most tremendous (although it was a blank) 
fire, which was remarkable for regularity and rapid- 
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ity. It was of the character technically called 


‘general firing by divisions ;’’ and it certainly pom 


showed the French sailors to be expert gunners. 
Their manner of serving the powder from the 
magazines is particularly safe and expeditious, but 
it would be impossible to explain it without a dia- 
gram. The musketry from the tops was not so 
good as might have been expected ; as a sight, it 
was magnificent. The broadsides, now crashing 
altogether till the very earth shook, and now sink- 
ing to single reports, swelled and fell away again 
and again ; while the smoke settling down densely 
over the fleet gave a landsman to understand the 
great difficulty which its thick masses must offer to 
the successful carrying out of manceuvres in a naval 
engagement. ‘The breeze fled from the place alto- 
gether ; it literally was extinguished by the re- 
peated concussions. At last, after an immense 
expenditure of gunpowder, the firing concluded. 
In a few moments the signal was given to man the 
boats, which pushed off in divisions to represent an 
attack on the steamer Descartes. This was a 
beautiful part of the evolutions. Upwards of fifty- 
five boats, with heavy guns (32-pound carronades 
generally) in the bow, filled with small-arm men, 
officers, and sailors, pushed out in excellent order, 
after preparing for nearly half an hour for the at- 
tack. For some time they «dvanced towards the 
steamer with great regularity ; the bow guns being 
fired with quickness, and the musketry spattering 
away from every boat in a continuous roll, so that 
the advance soon became obscured by the smoke. 
Meantime, the Descartes replied by repeated dis- 
charges of her heavy guns, and by a continuous 
rattle of small-arms from tops, bulwarks, and pad- 
dle-box platform. After the boats had pulled for 
about six hundred yards, their progress became ir- 
regular and unsteady; the firing became broken, 
the order somewhat confused ; but every officer of 
experience knows it to be very difficult to manage 
such very extensive operations, without great prac- 
tice, in boats not accustomed to work together. I 
saw some of the men, the caps on whose firelocks 
missed, quietly putting their pieces into the boat, 
sitting down on thei, and then taking up an oar to 
join in the pulling. The shouting and talking in 
the boats was very great, and the signals from the 
admiral did not appear to be plainly discernible to 
the boats, till the recall was hoisted and the boats 
pulled away from the victorious steamer. 


The evolutions concluded at about five o’clock. 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, Sir Charles Napier, Cap- 
tains Chads, Mundy, Jones, Seymour, and Hall, 
and Sir George Lyons, then dined with the presi- 
dent on board the Friedland. After dinner, the 
Admiral Deschénes proposed ‘‘ the health of the 
president,’ in a civil speech. The president, in 
his short reply, observed, with respect to the 
French navy, that, if it had not always been 
crowned with laurels, its cypress was still full of 
honor. It is remarked that ‘* there was no enthu- 
siasm in his reception by the officers.’’ 


Tue Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Page Wood, M. P., 
and Mr. Roundell Palmer, M. P., have consented 
to act as adjudicators of a prize of one hundred 
ewes offered by the Society for Improving and 

nforeing the Laws for the Protection of Women, 


for the best essay on the subject of their associa- 
tion. 
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From the Examiner. 
; including Letters by the same writer under 
other signatures ; to which are added his confiden- 
tial correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his pri- 
vate letters to Mr. H. S. Woodfall; a new and 
enlarged edition, with New Evidence as to the 
Authorship, and Extracts from an Analysis by 
Sir Harris Nicholas. By Joun Wave, Author 


of a “Chronology of British History,” &c. 
2 vols. Bohn. 


Wuatever is to be said of the value of Mr. 
Wade's editorship of this book, there can be no 
doubt of the value of the book itself. It contains 
all that has been ascribed to Junius, all that was 
written by him, and the most part of all that has 
been written about him. For any one who wishes 
to master this fund of information, or simply to 
entertain himself with the old puzzle as to author- 
ship, the materials are ample and ready to his 
hand, in these two well-filled, robust-looking little 
volumes. Mr. Bohn has our hearty thanks for 
them. 

We are sorry to have to add that there is not 
much to thank Mr. Wade for. He supplies a 
great many notes, and has not been so ingenuous 
as to confess the sources from which the most val- 
uable of them have been most unscrupulously ap- 
propriated. He promised a fresh investigation, 
and gives us nothing but a hash of Mr. Taylor’s 
Junius Identified, not even well warmed-up. He 
led us to anticipate final disclosures, and they turn 
out to be a parcel of ‘‘ may haves,’’ ‘* mights,”’ 
and ‘‘ not unlikelys,’’ which contain hardly an 
approximation to what we call a new fact. 

But an acute and thoroughly-informed writer 
in the Atheneum has already so belabored Mr. 
Wade, and continues the exposure of his blunders 
with such quiet and effectual determination, that 
we are saved any trouble on thishead. Wedonot 
slay the slain. It is only because the reader may 
be curious to see what is in the book answering to 
the promise in the title of ‘‘ new evidence” that 
we give the passage containing it. Substantially 
it is no more than a republication of what we for- 
merly quoted from a note to one of the volumes of 
Lord Campbell’s Chancellors. We must premise 
that the Italics in the extract are our own. 


It is to evidence of this circumstantial nature that 
I now solicit attention, and which, to me, seems 
wholly conclusive. If a man’s secrets are entrusted 
anywhere, it will most likely be to the wife of his 
bosom or to his descendants. I will first, therefore, 
insert some extracts from the, remarkable letter 
lately addressed by Lady Francis to Lord Camp- 
bell, and communicated to him, as his lordship in- 
formed me, by ‘his old and excellent friend, the 
late Mr. Edward Dubois.’’ The letter was writ- 
ten, as Lord Campbell states, ‘* by the amiable and 
intelligent widow of Sir P. Francis, for his infor- 
mation.”’ It is inserted in his lordship’s ‘* Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors,”’ vol. vi. p. 344. 


* * * * * « 


Though his manner and conversation on that 
mysterious subject were such as to leave me not @ 
shadow of doubt on the fact of his being the author, 
telling me circumstances that none but Junius could 
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know, he never avowed himself more than saying he 
knew what my opinion was, and never contradictin 
it. Indeed, | made no secret of it to him, thoug 
not in a way that called for any declaration either 
way; but | am certain he would not have al- 
lowed me to continue in error, if it had been one, 
knowing my convictious. His first gift after our 
marriage was an edition of Junius, which he bid me 
take to my room, and not let it be seen, or speak 
on the subject ; and his posthumous present, which 
his son found in his bureau, was Junius Identified, 
sealed up and directed to me. Sir Philip never did 
anything unadvisedly. Edmund Burke observed 
of him, ** He does nothing without a reason ; there 
is thought and motive in all he does, however 
trifling.’’ You know Burke and he were insepara- 
ble till the former left the whigs; but their mutual 
regard, 1 believe, always continued. Sir Philip 
told me that Burke was convinced he was Junius ; 
yet, before he was himself suspected, that is, before 
the *‘ Identification’’ came out, some people, dis- 
cussing the question before him, asked him, if he 
thought Burke was the writer, as was generally 
believed at the time:—*‘ Faith, very likely,” 
answered Sir Philip, for I heard him, and con- 
sidered it an ingenious evasion, like his answer to 
Sir Richard Philips, which he took the trouble to 
explain to me was no denial, and said—*‘ Only 
fools could take it for one.’’ He was very anxious 
to avoid either assent or denial, lest he might im- 
licate truth or honor, both of which he was very 
ealous of committing. He affronted poor Sam 
Tiede, whom he liked much, to avoid an ensnaring 
question. On the * Identified’ appearing he with- 
drew his name from Brookes’ when almost the 
father of the club, and petted and privileged by all. 
They entreated him not to desert them, and several 
wrote to beg my intercession; but all in vain; 
he retired, and made no sign. On consideration 1 
found the cause. A clubis neutral ground; it was 
not like the select society, and protection of his own 
or his friends’ houses, and he might have been 
liable to meet with indiscreet or embarrassing 
questions. 
* * . . * * 

Lady Francis, in this interesting communication, 
forbore to inform Lord Campbell who the * new 
and powerful ally’? was that ‘* came to the assist- 
ance’’ of Junius and supplied him with information. 
In subsequent letters to me her ladyship has been 
more communicative, and I find that the ** new and 
powerful ally’’ of Junius was the Earl of Chatham. 
I have the same information from the grandson of 
Sir P. Francis, to whose obliging attentions as well 
as those of Lady Francis I feel greatlyindebted. As 
my inquiries of them were made accompanied with 
the intimation that information was sought publicly 
to elucidate more fully the mystery of Junius, there 
cannot be any impropriety in publishing the infor- 
mation received. But it will be best, in the first 
place, to consider the import of the letter addressed 
to Lord Campbell. 

It appears to me almost demonstrative, and to 
render further inquiry unnecessary. Sir P. Francis 
certainly does nowhere avow himself to be Junius ; 
he could not do that, because he was bound to 
secrecy ; but really the great secret seems ready to 
burst from his bosom; on every side it tries to 
escape; by every form of expression—by every 
syinbol, save words, the mystery appears ready to 
be revealed. What else could Sir Philip intend— 
what else could he mean,when on his marriage he 
presented Lady Francis with a copy of Junius, 





telling her to let no one know it, but that she had 
become affianced to the author? But this was not 
enough ; it seemed impossible for Sir Philip to die 
contented without a more distinct revelation. Hig 
first gift might be construed as meant to win the 
favor of his young bride, but no such construction 
ean be put on the second. When Lady Francis 
received Junius Identified, Sir Philip had ceased to 
live; love and hatred, praise and blame, were 
alike indifferent to him. No doubt he would fain 
have been more explicit ; he seems, indeed, to have 
struggled with the secret, and been loath to leave 
the world without confession; but he could not 
with credit to himself act otherwise than he did. 
Others had died—died nobly, without treachery ; 
and should he—he who more than any was con- 
cerned in the bond, was most interested in observing 
it—should he alone prove traitor—traitor to those 
who had dealt so honorably by him, and who, long 
in their graves, could explain or defend nothing? 
Impossible. Honor fettered him inviolabl y—closed 
his lips to the last—and left him only the mute 
but expressive symbol of Junius Identified, to say 
that he was the man * * * I shall now state what 
appear to have been the preliminaries of Sir Fran- 
cis’ appointment to the Supreme Council of Cal- 
eutta. About January, 1773, he returned from his 
continental tour, with very little to return to, 
being then out of office, and his father, after tedious 
illness, on the verge of dissolution. In this state 
of affairs Sir Philip was not likely to be indifferent 
about the future, and many ways were open to him. 
He might seek the friendly offices of either of his 
former patrons, Lord Holland or Lord Chatham ; 
or he might submit, or a friend might submit, a 
temperate representation to Lord Barrington, set- 
ting forth the injustice he had suffered at the war 
office, by the promotion over him of Mr. Chamier. 
The last is not unlikely to have been the course 
adopted, since it agrees with what Sir Philip 
Francis always stated of the influence that brought 
him under the favorable notice of Lord North. To 
this nobleman, previously to his Indian appointment, 
he was unknown; but Lord Barrington, who ap- 
pears to have been of an easy, placable disposition, 
may have felt that he owed some reparation to Sir 
Philip, and, on hearing of his unprovided state, may 
either under solicitation or spontaneously have in- 
terested himself in his favor. Or Lord Chatham 
may have interfered—his lordship, after becoming a 
peer, always continuing on the best terms with the 
king. However this may be, it will be seen that the 
Earl of Chatham was one of the contracting parties 
with Francis, and in the secret. 

And after all, the “ little provender”’ bestowed 
on Francis was not of a very extraordinary charac- 
ter. He deserved it fairly, apart from every other 
consideration, for his personal merits and services. 
He was a man of first-rate talents; had filled many 
previous trusts, and must have been able to com- 
mand the highest testimonials as to his oriental fit- 
ness. What wonder, then, that he should be se- 
lected for this ‘‘ little provender,’’ especially as, 
according to the editors of the Chatham Papers, it 
had been previously offered to, and declined by, 
others '—for Indian nabobships, it must be remem- 
bered, though mostly lucrative, had not expanded 
invo the safe and splendid proconsular appointments 
of a later period. 

One important fact became known by all the 
parties to the transaction. Jt was on this occasion 
that Sir Philip Francis avowed himself to be the au- 
thor of Junius, and his avowal was made known to 
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the king and the government : whether to the whole 
of the ministry, or exclusively to his majesty and 
Lord North, does not appear. The only names that 
have been mentioned to me as in the secret, and 
taking part in the engagement of secrecy, are those 
of Lord North and the Earl of Chatham. This 
statement I make on the authority of communications 
from Lady Francis and other survivors of the family 
of Sir P. Francis; and | feel a grateful pride in 
being made the medium of communicating to the 
public the present information. No feeling can be 
wounded, no confidence betrayed, no principle com- 
promised by this discovery ; and doubtless the ex- 
cellent sense of Lady Francis had suggested that 
the time had arrived, and the fit opportunity, on 
the appearance of a new edition of the Letters, for 
terminating this protracted controversy. 

Now Lady Francis only knew her husband in 
the latter years of his life, and was too young to 
have any personal knowledge of the events in 
which he had taken a part as a public man. She 
confesses, in her note to Lord Campbell, that Sir 
Philip had never avowed the authorship to her- 
self. What, then, is the value of her evidence, 
though backed by Sir Philip’s ‘* grandson,’’ that 
Sir Philip had avowed the authorship to some- 
body else ferty years before? From that some- 
body else she could not have heard it, and the 
possibility of his having conveyed such a state- 
ment to herself is barred by her previous disavowal 
of anything like a direct confession from him. 
The thing is simply absurd, and not rendered less 
so by the magniloquence of Mr. Wade. 

Lady Francis’ account to Lord Campbell, if 
accepted, is nevertheless decisive of the fact that 
Sir Philip Francis desired in his later life to be 
supposed to have written Junius; and this is al- 
ready taken as the basis of what promises to be a 
curious investigation, begun in last week’s Athe- 
neum by the writer to whom we have referred. 
He does not appear to have any particular theory 
himself as to the authorship beyond the fact some- 
what startlingly opposed to the general notion, 
that Junius betrays too much ignorance of the 
course of important public questions to have min- 
gled directly in public life; but his critical re- 
searches have cleared away much that the ques- 
tion has been needlessly encumbered with since 
the publication of the ‘ Miscellaneous’’ letters. 
Great numbers of those letters he has carted away 
as rubbish, (though Mr. Wade laboriously carts 
them back again,) and has thus advanced and 
simplified the discussion very materially. For 
ourselves we must confess that though some special 
points on which we relied have been lately shaken, 
the evidence fur Francis still appears stronger 
than for any other person ; and what the Atheneum 
critic has occasionally put forward with a strong 
innuendo against him, has seemed to us not at all 
inconsistent with his claim. But it will be the 
most curious disclosure of all in connection with 
the matter if anything like complicity should now 
be proved on the part of Francis himself with at- 
tempts hitherto supposed hostile io fix him with 
the authorship. Leaving this part of the subject 
in abler hands, however, we proceed to say a few 
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words on the book which first named Francis in 
connection with Junius. He had never been 
named among the countless candidates, and had 
escaped every sort of allusion and suspicion from 
his contemporaries, when Mr. Taylor’s Junius 
Identified appeared, thirty-four years ago. 

Junius Identified is no doubt a very striking 
piece of inquiry into evidence. But that the point 
contended for in it, though admirably supported, 
was conclusively settled, we were never induced 
to believe. One manifest weakness in the coinci- 
dences (otherwise surprising enough) brought to 
prove Sir Philip Francis’ identity, appears in the 
,cireumstance that the authority put forward and 
relied upon by Mr. Taylor for the facts and dates 
of his history, is no higher than that of an anony- 
mous article in a periodical. But we have al- 
ways thought it difficult, and do not now think it 
less so, assuming a reasonable authority for cer- 
tain of those facts, to get over the remarkably 
|close correspondence of Sir Philip’s circumstances 
|and career with the intermission first, and then the 
final cessation, of the letters. The probability 
thus suggested receives also very strong corrobo- 
ration from the singular bitterness of the attacks 
made by Junius on Lord Barrington in 1772 for 
‘causes that could have interested only Francis or 
his friends. Nevertheless we are not carried 
‘prempn than the extreme verge of the probable by 
this and other coincidences; and we see that it 
leaves Francis at the same time exposed to such 
bitter charges as that he cruelly satirized men 
(such as Welbore Ellis) to whom he was under 
most important personal obligations. In short, it 
is never an amount of proof in Sir Philip’s favor 
so strong as to exclude the possibility of a yet 
better case for another candidate ; but we are pre- 
pared to avouch that no better candidate has yet 
been brought forward. Mr. Britton has done 
nothing for Colonel Barré that was not substan- 
tially better done before ; and Sir David Brews- 
ter has not advanced the title of Mr. Lachlan 
Macleane. Our leaning, frequently expressed in 
this journal, has been to the belief that Francis 
often held the pen for others as well as himself ; 
but even this theory has been pushed too far in 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris’ recent amusing letter. 

In reading Junius Identified we must be always 
on our guard to follow the writer’s facts only. He 
is avowedly a partial advocate, and not a calm 
inquirer. His book is a speech to evidence, not 
a judicial summing up. Continually we find the 
false assumptions of one page adopted as the posi- 
tive facts of the next, and come upon stages of the 
argument supported by nothing better than hasty 
inferences and inconc]usive assertions. Whenever 
we see ‘‘ it may fairly be presumed”? we tremble. 
When ‘this accounts for’’ occurs, we know that 
we tnust put a query at the side. In one of the 
letters of Junius a fact happens to be stated about 
‘Lord Egremont (secretary-at-war while Francis 
‘held a place in the War-office,) no doubt with 
‘that air of quasi private and confidential knowl- 
edge, which was the trick of the letters; but 
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though this is only a fact of which Junius might 
certainly have become possessed in many ways, it 
is straightway held to exhibit Junius and Francis 
in the same office at the same time. No minute 
accuracy of dates is affected. Even where the 
nice point of Francis’ absence on the continent, 
and his return, is brought to the elucidation of the 
interruption and resumption of the letters, we are 
obliged to be satisfied with what Mr. Taylor calls 
** a loose mentio«’’ of about half a year, when the 
error of a single week one way or the other would 
throw over the whole argument. 

Generally we should say that the special argu- 
ments for identity are less strong than the general 
notion of similarity suggested by them. Take, 
for instance, the argument raised on certain re- 
ported speeches of Lord Chatham’s. It may be 
proved that Sir Philip Francis was present when 
the speeches in question were delivered, but it is 
not proved that he took notes of them, or reported 
them; and as to the mere attendance in the gal- 
leries of the two houses, it could be easily shown 
how common a practice this was for all interested 
in politics at that time. The whole of the reason- 
ing (see for example pp. 350 and 351 of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s book) is oddly inconclusive. Various slight 
probabilities being urged, we are to “‘ conclude 
therefore that Junius was the anonymous reporter,”’ 
&c., and this conclusion is afterwards coolly 
accepted for a fact. But surely the suggestion of 
identity drawn from Francis’ having attended and 
taken notes of certain speeches of Lord Chatham’s 
—which is proved, if the editor’s own assertion 
can be believed—is not strony enough to bear the 
assumption that Junius also must have heard those 
speeches—which the passages quoted do not prove. 
The distinction taken so broadly, too, between the 
supposed reports of Boyd and of Francis is not to 
be accepted without great hesitation. Opinigns in 
a matter of literary taste are not to be relied upon 
implicitly, and others may not see the alleged dif- 
ference in so strong a light as the author. Chat- 
ham’s speeches may have even varied at two such 
distant periods. At all events it is a rash conclu- 
sion that, because Mr. Taylor sees or fancies an 
inferiority in the second series to the first, there- 
fore the first must owe its excellence to the inven- 
tion of the reporter. Mr. Taylor says that in 
Boyd's reports there is no more likeness to Junius 
than may be met with in the works of almost any 
modern author; but perhaps most readers with 
equal reason might say the same of Francis’ 
reports. 

Style is deceitful ground to go upon. If 
evidence derivable from similarity of style were to 
be held decisive, we should think the question of 
the authorship of Junius settled by that of the 
authorship of a Letter to a Brigadier-General 
published ten years before. Nothing nearly so 
remarkable in that respect has yet been produced. 
What Mr. Taylor alleges is a sheer absurdity 
compared with it. We have to ask ourselves, 
when resemblances of style are adduced, whether 
the resemblances include instances of the same 





ideas and trains of argument, or a general likeness 
in the thoughts and form of the sentences, or mere 
transient resemblances of phrase ; and in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s comparison of Francis and Junius we think 
it would be difficult to recognize a single decisive 
peculiarity, in conception or expression, common 
to both, even when employed on the same sub- 
ject. The so-called ‘‘ parallel passages’? we must 
therefore take the liberty to think a total failure. 
They consist almost without exception of phrases 
and figures in every-day use. Most of them are 
ludicrously trivial. The ordinary employment of 
the tritest phrases is twisted into argument. The 
most remarkable peculiarity common to both that 
we have been able to discover is the expression 
** so far forth.”” When Mr. Taylor over and over 
again insists on the “* peculiarity’’ of such a phrase 
as “* violating the spirit of the constitution,’ we 
can only smile and pass on. 

The same defects appear in the comparison of 
Junius and Chatham. It is not better made out. 
When Chatham calls the direction of the power 
of the army ‘‘the master feather in the eagle's 
wing,’’ Mr. Taylor would find a coincidence of 
thought with the celebrated and masterly image 
of Junius. ‘‘ The feather that adorns the royal 
bird, supports his flight. Strip him of his plu- 
mage, and you fix him to the earth.’’ But the 
truth is that in the allusion to the eagle or his 
plumage there is nothing new in the least; it is 
in the application only that the novelty consists, 
and this is quite different in Junius and Lord 
Chatham. Another instance given is in the pas- 
sage where Chatham speaks of the necessity of 
amputation in regard to the rotten boroughs, while 
Junius employs the same phrase in speaking of 
the cutting away of the rotten boroughs. But the 
phrase is in reality no more than a continuation 
of the figure about rottenness so common as to 
have been likely to occur to any one. 

Here let us observe, by the way, that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s assumption of Junius’ admiration and follow- 
ing of Lord Chatham is very imperfectly borne 
out. We may admit that for the most part they 
were in closer agreement upon Parliamentary 
Reform than upon any other subject, but Mr. Tay- 
lor’s remark of * how firmly Sir Philip was 
attached to the triennial system may be seen in 
his emphatic reprobation of annual parliaments,” 
we take to be a quite curious instance of a non 
sequitur. We have to add that Mr. Taylor's 
alleged identity of opinion between Junius and 
Francis on the question of the dispute with Amer- 
ica, is certainly not correct. Junius maintained 
the British legislature to be supreme over the 
colonies in the same sense in which it is supreme 
over Great Britain. Francis held this supremacy 
in a much more restricted and qualified sense. 

The arguments derived from supposed family 
or personal connections are also too loosely stated 
to have any conclusive authority. For instance, 
the causes of Francis’ family partiality for Lord 
Holland are fairly put, and it is shown that Junius 
says nothing against him. But to give this argu- 
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JUNIUS. 


ment force it should have been shown that some 
temptation to attack him had been resisted. We 
inquire into the matter, and find that Lord Holland 
was not in power at any time during the letters. 
So with respect to what is inferred from Garrick’s 
alleged probable familiarity with Francis’ hand- 
writing, and therefore with that of Junius. It is 
going on much too fast. Such inferences do not at 
all follow from the particular anxiety in respect to 
Garrick ; which proves nothing at all but the dread 
of Junius to be found out, and his anxiety to deter 
Garrick (as any one else) from following on his 
track. There is nothing to account for the special 
eare in the case of Garrick (when the insolent 
note to him was ordered to be copied) which does 
not equally apply to any one else, into whose 
hands Junius’ papers, however disguised, might 
have had the chance of falling. No excess of 
precaution would be thought too great, whether 
the undisguised handwriting was known to the 
parties attacked or not. Even if Junius had em- 
ployed an amanuensis, we might have been pre- 
pared for the same amount of precaution. 

Again, with respect to Woodfall, and the 
connection of the alleged fact of Francis having 
been his schoolfellow, with the selection of him by 
Junius as his channel of publication, we think this 
an equally hasty and ill-supported assumption. 
Mr. Taylor's hearsay as to the school-acquaintance 
falls altogether short of the evidence which the} 
fact, if true, admitted of; and there is really no 
more solicitude on the part of Junius for Woodfal] 
than is amply accounted for by the motives assigned 
by himself to Wilkes, where he speaks of being 
afflicted and distressed by the danger to which he 
is exposing ‘‘a simple printer.”’ Motives more | 
directly savoring of private intimacy with Wood-) 
fall, or of personal regard for him, we confess 
ourselves unable to find; whether it were Almon 
or Woodfall selected, the only object in either 
case, for aught that appears, was to get a good 
channel of publication ; and as for arguments drawn | 
from his disguised writing to Woodfall, surely | 
this again must be referred to the natural wish of | 
the author, whoever he was, to avoid all risk of | 
detection. The idea that it was adopted to evade | 
Woodfall’s possible knowledge of the natural hand-| 





writing of Junius, is a curious instance of the | 
trivial assumptions relied upon in an argument | 
otherwise conducted with signal ability. We will 
only say, in conclusion, that for obvious reasons 
very little stress can be laid on the comparisons of 
handwriting also largely dwelt upon in Junius) 
Identified. Mr. Coventry, the author of a work 
to prove Lord George Sackville to be Junius, is 
as satisfied as Mr. Taylor can be in reference to 
Francis, that the proof from this side is in Lord 
George’s favor. So are other champions as to 
their other heroes. 

We have thrown out these remarks as by no 
means conclusive against Sir Philip Francis’ 
claims or Mr. Taylor’s book, but simply in aid of 
a controversy to which attention seems again to 
have turned with unabated interest, and on which 





| emitted sparks of living fire. 
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we have ourselves more to say, should the oppor- 
tunity offer. We close now with Mr. Wade’s 
character of Sir Philip Francis, which contains 
some facts that will probably interest the reader. 


Sir Philip Francis was a man of antique mould ; 
it was the standard of his age, but of which exam- 
ples are becoming rare under the influence of a 
more mild, equitable, and peaceful form of civiliza- 
tion. His feelings, principles, and aspirations 
were all of the old Roman cast. Partly he inher- 
ited them ; they were fostered by the classic exam- 
ple of his learned and accomplished parent; but 
they found a congenial soil in his own temperament 
and vigorous mental organism. From what he 
conceived to be the broad abstract right, either 
of individuals or communities, he never swerved, 
and no seduction of personal advantage could bend 
him. 

This absolute inflexibility was exemplified at all 
times, in all places, and in all his private relations, 
whether on the banks of the Thames or the Ganges. 
He held West India property, but undeviatingly 
advocated African freedom. He steadily, and to 
the last, opposed the war with France, because he 
believed that the interference of the old European 
governments was a violation of the rights of French- 
men to choose their own rulers. His fatal Indian 
contests had a like origin; they were a pertinacious 
battle in behalf of right and justice towards the native 
princes, imperil as they might individual gains or 
British power. ‘The last effort of his pen was a 
forcible appeal against the compulsory annexation 
of Norway to Sweden, to complete the arbitrary 
territorial demargations of the Holy Alliance of 
despots. And the last public speech he delivered 
was in his seventy-seventh year, from the hustings 
at Brentford, when he energetically denounced as 
unnecessary the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, and the other acts about to be passed, against 
the freedom of public meetings, writing, and 
speaking. 

These are noble traits, which adequately fill up 
any outline that fancy may have depicted of the 
Junius of old. There are other coincidences in 
minor matters not undeserving of notice. Junius 
was obviously of a free, impulsive nature, and 
Francis was a ‘‘ very Hotspur.’’ To mystify 
Woodfall, and avert recognition by his former 
school friends, he tells him, ‘* I never am angry ;” 
but the fact is, Sir Philip was apt to be so, and 
violently. I have heard a lady say of him that 
when excited, his eyes, like Homer’s heroes, 
In connection with 
temperament, another incident forces itself on no- 
tice. In his dedication, Junius says of the Letters, 
** To me they originally owe nothing but a healthy, 
sanguine constitution,’’ a characteristic peculiarly 
that of Sir P. Francis. His personal appearance 
was impressive. He had large lustrous eyes, oval 
face, lips well formed and strongly marked ; was 
tall, thin, and of an elegant figure ; altogether the 
facial presentment was that of an impassioned soul, 
with an active, acute, energetic intellect. 

From what has been related to me, it would ap- 
pear that Sir P. Francis’ musings in his fine library 
of Greek and Roman classics, (to which he was 
much attached, as his numerous marginal annota- 
tions testify,) must have been seriously disturbed 
by the movements of the author of Junius Identified. 
The first fix of Mr. Taylor upon Dr. Francis, 
brought him close upon the real author of Junius, 
who could not help feeling apprehensive that the 
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mistake of ten years in his age would in all likeli- | 
hood be detected. In consequence, he attempted a | 
diversion. He called upon Mr. Taylor, and inti- 
mated his surprise at the wild-goose chase in which 
he had learned he was wasting his time ; said that 
so many years had elapsed, and so many fruitless 
attempts had been made to discover Junius, that it 
now seemed perfectly hopeless te expect he would 
ever be found out. ‘* He would be a lucky person, 
indeed,’’ continued Sir Philip, “‘ who could find 
out Junius; why, it would make a man’s fortune !”’ 
Finding these discouragements had failed to make 
the desired impression, Sir Philip observed at part- 
ing, ‘Jf you do persist in your purpose, I hope 
will present me with a copy of your hook.’ 
ith this the ‘tall gentleman’’ disappeared—as 
he had done forty years before, after throwing a 
Junius letter into Woodfall’s office in Ivy Lane. 

Sir Philip's first impression of greatness seems 
to have been derived from the Earl of Chatham. 
The noble eloquence of the great statesman—his 
pride—his lofty and independent sentiments—his 
respect for national greatness and individual merit 
in every station—his contempt for trivial things— 
his disdain of mere party objects—with his un- 
stained private life—deeply and inefiaceably im- 
pressed Francis with a sense of human excellence, 
realizing all the visions he had cherished in his 
early studies of the ancient models. He also 
thought favorably of the great agitator of the city, 
on account of his public services. Notwithstanding 
the private profligacy of Wilkes, into which he 
appears to have been hurried, partly by an uncon- 
genial marriage, partly by his own unruly passions, 
but most of all by his heavy contempt of hypocrisy, 
he was not a man to be wholly despised. Like 
Junius, who cantions Woodfall to be on his guard 
against ** patriots,’’ he had no sympathy for demo- 
cratic extremes, but he had a weil-grounded respect 
for constitutional freedom, and when it was menaced 
by court judges and parasites, rendered important 
services intrepidly. It was the timely stand which 
he made that put an end to general warrants, and 
his fearless magisterial conduct that mainly con- 
tributed to procure a free publication of the parlia- 
mentary debates. Junius acted as his Mentor, and 
the letters he addressed to him are as valuable as 
any in the collection, replete with good common- 
sense advice, as well as with sound political knowl- 
edge. The active, prying habits of Sir Philip, 
pending the Junius letters, make it very probable 
that he was personally acquainted with so con- 
spicuous a public character as Wilkes, and this 
would account for his referring the Dedication to 
him for correction. It is certain that Francis was 
on friendly terms with Mr. Wilkes after his return 
from India, if not before, and used to visit him at 
Kensington; and, at this latter period, there is 
good reason ‘or presuming that Wilkes knew Junius 
to be Francis. 

The last conclusion is rendered probable by a 
letter addressed to the late Mr. KE. H. Barker, and 
inserted in his work on Junius. It was addressed 
to him by Mr. Sergeant Rough, from Sergeants’ 
Inn, and is dated April 12, 1827. Mr. Rough had 


girl.) She had an obscure recollection that her 
father once said that she had met Junius.” 

Horne Tooke always appeared much perturbed 
when the subject of Fontes was introduced. He 
was once asked if he knew the author; on the 
question being put he immediately crossed his knife 
and fork on his plate, and, assuming a stern look, 
replied, ‘1 do.’’ After this, Mr. Stephens says, 
‘*his manner, tone, and attitude were all too 
formidable to admit of any further interrogato- 
ries.’ 

The constancy of Sir P. Francis’ attachments 
will appear from a rencontre he had with Lord 
Brougham on the merits of Mr. Wilkes. It was 
referred to some years since in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and adduced, as it had been before, as afford- 
ing additional proof of the identity of Francis and 
Junius. I lately reminded Lord Brougham of this 


| adventure, and his lordship very good-naturedly 


gave me an account of the affair. ‘* It happened,” 
says he, ** at Brookes’, of which I was a member, 
though I am not a member of any club now. I had 
been commenting in the House of Commons on the 
profligacy of Wilkes’ character, and the shame his 
popularity had brought on the people of England. 
Mr. Wilberforce complimented me, and confirmed 
my statement. Mr. Canning then took the oppor- 
tunity to observe that Wilkes was by no means a 
singular instance of a demagogue not being re- 
spectable, and added— 


‘He’s knight o’ th’ shire, and represents them all.’ 


Next morning I was at the club, and Sir P. Francis 
was there, and had been reading an account of last 
night’s debate. He immediately began to remon- 
strate with me, in company with other friends ; 
observed that I ought to have said nothing in dis- 
paragement of Wilkes ; he was fighting the public 
battles against the court, and ought to be supported ; 
it was the policy of the court always to fix upon a 
bad man to run down, not a good one. He next 
turned upon Lord Mansfield ; said he was a corrupt 
judge, and took bribes. I expostulated with him, 
remarking that such detestable practices would 
have been discovered and the chief justice im- 
ched. He rejoined, he ‘ knew it to be true; 
e took bribes in the Douglass cause, and he could 
prove it.’’’ Here the sympathies and aversions 
of Junius are reproduced with pristine force and 
bitterness. 

Sir Philip was impetuous, and somewhat abrupt 
in manner. He once interrupted George 1V., at 
the royal table, (and we are credibly informed that 
he frequently dined there,) in the midst of a tedious 
story, with a ‘* Well, Sir, well!’ The prime of 
his life was wasted in a fruitless effort to arrest 
what he thought our unscrupulous career in India. 
His regrets on this account are painful to read. 
‘**] passed,” said he in the House of Commons, 
‘*six years in perpetual misery and contest in 
Bengal, at the hazard of my life; then a wretched 
voyage of ten months, and two-and-twenty years 
of labor in the same cause, unsupported and alone. 
By so long endeavoring to maintain right against 


married a natural daughter of Wilkes, and in his! wrong, I have sacrificed my repose, and forfeited 


letter remarks, ‘‘ Mr. Wilkes used, I have been 
told, to say that he knew who the author of Junius 
was—that it was not Rosenhagen; but he never 


all hope of personal advantage.’’ It was truly the 
martyrdom of a life, and of a life that, with the 
brilliant gifts of Francis, might otherwise have 





said it was not Sir P. Francis. The latter used 


been distinguished and prosperous. Who could 


to dine at Kensington frequently, and once cut off | help regretting the sacrifice’ Others may learn 


a lock of Mrs. Rough’s hair, (she was then quite a 


| prudence from his failures, but it was too late with 








THE CONGRESS AND THE TELEGRAPH.—JOHN COLEMAN. 


Sir Philip. Yet the cause in which he failed was 
a noble one. 


—— In man’s cause I drew 
Those evils on my head—but ills like these, 
My mind presaged them not. 


Francis nowhere appears in a more striking 
attitude, or one that better entitles him to a high- 
er fame than his avowed acts and writings have 
succeeded in obtaining for him, than in the Corre- 
spondence of Burke published ten years ago. 





From the Examiner. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Ow the 22d, 23d, and 24th of August, the Peace 
Congress discharged its cannonade of eloquence at 
Frankfort. On the last day, Saturday, Ka-Ge-Ga 
Bow (wow ') exhibited the Pipe of Peace gratui- 
tously ; Doctor Weil and Doctor Bodenstedt spoke 
French and Inglish to the audience of strangers 
ina German town; and Mr. Cobden closed the fir- 
ing with three cheers. 

A couple of days afterwards, a steamer, the 
Goliah, quietly left Dover with some copper-wire 
on board ; of which one end was fastened to the 
English shore, and the other end the Goliah was 
commissioned to make fast upon the shore of 
France. ‘The day was fair, and the sea calm; the 
elements assisted in the work of peace. Com- 
munication by Electric Telegraph was soon com- 
plete from Dover to Cape Grisnez ; and though an 
accident has since interrupted it, it is but for a 
time. The interruption is only so much experience 
making future failure unlikely. Some sunken 
rocks had been overlooked; but the mass of the 
wire remained firm in its position, neither drifted 
by the currents nor sunk in the sands. It will 
soon be again completed. 

Now the men at work upon the Goliah, unroll- 
ing from their cylinder that thirty miles of wire— 
the most valuable cargo, perhaps, ever yet carried 
in a vesse|—appear to us to have been the real 
Peace Congress. ‘To put it arithmetically, the 
crew of the Goliah was to the assembly in St. 
Paul’s at Frankfort, as lightning to stage-rosin. 

England and France have tried many cements 
of friendship, some of them good, some indifferent 
enough. But as soon as they shall be effectually 
riveted with copper wire, we may hope that they 
will indeed stick together properly. 

Believing as we do that nine in ten of all the 
quarrels in the world, between individuals or 
nations, are described truly by the phrase, misun- 
derstanding has arisen—we are convinced that the 
more familiarly men become acquainted with each 
other, the more they will find out how much they 
have incommon. Whatever extends and quickens 
interchange of thought, facilitates our knowledge 
of our neighbors, and brings peace. It is impossi- 
ble to know a man and hate him. A full know!l- 
edge of the most wicked man alive would not make 
hate, but pity. ‘* There goes my wicked self,” 
said the good and generous Jeremy Taylor, as a 
man of notoriously bad character passed him. 
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It is for this among other reasons that we resist 
every attempt to lessen opportunities of intercourse 
by interference with the post. We think the post- 
office a mighty peace-maker, and indispensable to 
peace. Until a cheap and facile postage circulation 
through the whole civilized world, assisted by 
electric telegraphs from Jand to land, has brought 
us all to see that man is but in ignerance his 
neighbor’s enemy, and has taught us all to feel the 
proper faith in our fellow-men of which we are 
deprived only by want of closer intercourse, there 
will of necessity be wars among us. No peace- 
treaty between France and England ever went so 
far to unite them as the voyage of the Goliah did 
on the 27th of last month. 

All Europe ought to hold together; but it is 
unluckily in pieces, and some pieces are perpetually 
falling out. The safest jointing is with copper / 
wire. Many more rivets are required, like that 
which Mr. Brett is putting in between France and 
England. His work finally accomplished, long 
may it share the channel's bed, and sleep unharmed 
within its gutta-percha covering. May no storm 
reach, no anchor cleave, no fish or sunken rocks 
molest—that gutta-percha tube, the white man’s 
pipe of peace. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 
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We beg leave to introduce among the minstrels 
of Ireland, a rural dominie from County Galway. 
The first ** Lines’? were addressed to two English 
artists, to whom John Coleman had served as cice- 
rone and factotum during a sketching tour— 


Two Learned Gentlemen from London 
To Clonmacnoise they did resort, 

With saintly aspect, and Pious Feelings 
They did coutribute to my support. 

Through the Stages of Life may they be happy 
To crown their labor with success ; 

And when they abandon this Pristire Station, 
With fond Endearments He their fame caress. 

With Gentlemen of rank I have been acquainted, 
But nove can Equal those generous Two, 

For Honor, Gentility, and Education, and 
Sketching the works of Nature none can them 

outdo, 


TLe second lyric is warmer and more expostula- 
torv---being propounded to the lady of a farmer, in 
whoa family Mr. Coleman had given lessons. 
From this tutorship he had been ousted by a rival, 
who had expressed himself to the farmer's lady, 
‘* ebuoxious in regard of Miss Mary’s learning.” 


Madam, with Grief, Trouble, And Anxiety of Hart, 
To you in Person those lines I do impart ; 
In hopes you would have no Envy towards me 
Nor any ruffian Direful Perfidy, 
Believe me, Mary, I never defamed your Reading, 
But always prised your Faculty and Breeding. 
No, never did I defame yourself or Family ; 
But always praised you to a high degree. 
Nor would I do it, as I must explore 
For all the treasure on the Indian Shore. 
But some vain dastard, more brutish than the Gull, 
Stigmatized me to you * 
Curse on his bones, as he is an enemy to me, 
And with dishonor may be chased from Tanregee. 
Was I Melpomines I would exalt your Fame, 
But as I am not, your servant | remain, 
Joun Coleman, 
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